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- [** THEN, IN PROOF OF YOUR AMIABILITY, PLAY TO ME—IF ONLY A LITILE.’’] i 
1 by yl 
THE Cleveland had wished to come back with her, ; but the lace was good, and formed a splendid i 
gus and acquaint her father immediately with his | contrast to the creamy pallor of her throat f, 
MISTRESS OF LYNWOOD. suit, but to this the young girl had objected, | and neck, while bunches of scarlet geraniums, a 
etiien for she knew Mr. Egerton would be in no frame | pinned in her hair and at her bosom, lent her M, 
~ CHAPTER of mind to listen to a lover’s pleadings until rae the colour her dark costume needed. Her 
> . Iv. after the departure of Mr. Farquhar—the man | large eyes flashed superbly, the carmine in her 
— To Nathalie Egerton, asshe walked back home | to whom the Egerton estates were mortgaged. | cheeks was brighter than the flowers them- 
a after parting with Hugh Cleveland, a subtle Cleveland had reluctantly acquiesced in the | selves, and, as she walked into the drawing- , 
ans change seemed to have come oyer the world. | wisdom of her decision, and had promised not | room, her manner was instinct with a certain | 
Never before had the sunshine been so bright, | to make any communication to Mr. Egerton | joyous grace, that also made itself felt in all 
never had the sky been so blue, or the golden | until permitted by Nathalie herself, who, how- | her movements, and gave her beauty an added i 
—_—j} ™r so full of softness and perfume. A spell | ever, agreed to meet him the next evening in | charm. i 
Was on everything, which, like an enchanter’s | the park. She found her father already there, engaged if 
sail wand, turned all things into beauty. tv When she got to the house she was told her | in conversation with a tall man in evening i 
She did not stay to reason that the altera- | father was engaged with a strange gentleman, | dress, who turned round and looked at her as : 


tion was in herself, not in the objects by which 
‘the was surrounded. A new element had 
‘aps, imp © SNtered her life, and its influence lay on her 
&e. thoughts. She had been sad enough in the 

Morning when she wandered out, brooding 
E, | ver her troubles, and the difficulties in which 
gif her father had involved himself ; but now the 
| Temembrance of these slipped away, and she 
| nly recollected that she was young, and her 
uth was crowned by love, ‘‘ The crown of all® 
umanity.”’ 








and had desired not to be disturbed. So she 
proceeded at once to her own room, where she 
remained, wrapped in pleasant dreams, until 
it was time to dress for dinner. 

For some. reason or other she took more 
pains than usual with her attire that night, 
and they were fully justified by the result, for 
she had.never looked handsomer. Her dress, 
after all, was shabby enough when seen by 
daylight, for it was an old black silk that she 
had trimmed up herself with Cha tilly lace 











she entered. 

‘““My dear,’ said Mr. Egerton, somewhat 
nervously; “‘allow me tointroduce Mr. Farquhar 
to you. My daughter, Miss Egerton.” 

The gentleman bowed, murmuring some con- 
ventional sentences indicative of his pleasure 
at meeting her, and then offered his arm to 
conduct her to dinner—for at that moment 
the bell rang. 

He was rather a handsome man than other- 
wise—or would have been but for the pecu- 
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liarly-h@rd expréssion in his pale grey eyes, 
and #he/fhinnéss of his lips, which betokened 
a cold ait cruelly determined disposition. It 
was not very difficult to discover that by birth 
he was not a gentleman, although of late years 
he had travelled much, and seen a good deal 
of the world, whose ways his naturally shrewd 
intelligence had enabled him to pick up and 
imitate. 

He could talk well, and this evening it was 
évident he exerted himself for the benefit of 
Nathalie, who was unusually bright and viva- 
cious, and had resolved to make an appeal to 
her father’s creditor on her father’s behalf. 


The two gentlemen did not linger long over [ 


their wine after she left, but joined her in the/ 
drawing-room, where she was softky,strikiag 
chords on the piano. Mr. “at “once 
came to her side. 

“You play, Miss Egesweil'?”’ 


“Tf I answered emer pr ma 
‘ire “Of piving a 


*a little,’ you w 
yet Ytwould ‘beettruc 
one. 


stereotyped reply, 

“Indeed ! Se ee re cer- 
tainly am incl: ft; i cond 
sider your ver@@ttytiiiiapeachable, face 
ce-is mustoteedl, D 





rs a! U 








*| himself 


sabe a iyi i 
much, , a, -edinily 
*“ but oat h ith witheuttt, ° 
not miss its aWence, he 

‘All beautiful wome! iration,” obj 
served Mr. Farquhar, "a low @augh, 
** whether it is a duchess,@@vered with dia- 
monds, in her box at the opera, or a house- 
maid accepting a flower from an amorous 
policeman—the principle holds as good in one 
wase.as the other.” 

Réally,” said ‘Nathalie, ‘a little coldly, and 
raising her head with a slight gesture of 
‘hauteur, “I do not see the relevance of your 
xemark.”’ 

“Don’t you? -I was only ‘following out my 
own itrain of thought—a rather incorivertient 
trick, I acknowledge, and one I must en-) 
@eavour to break myself of. I hope-I ‘have: 
mot-offended you, Miss Egerton?” 

“#Oh, no! I -have tio right to be Offended, 
for I certainly did not for a moment siippose 
‘T-had .in any way suggested the-observation.| 
I Orly wanted it explained.” 

“Phen in proof of -your amiability, play to 
me—if only ‘a little!’”’ ' 

*‘ With pleasure, or_I’ll sing if you would 
like it better,’ she said, and took up‘one of 
Sullivam’s songs that was lying ona chair at 
her side. 

Her voice was a contralto, full, rich and 
deap, and ‘whatever might be her qualities as 
)pianiste, it was clear she was a thorough 
musician, for she managed it perfectly, and 
gang with exquisite taste and expression, as 
well as considerable execution. 

















+hought tehimself what a mafhificent@reature 
she looked, i her shabby laees, and the criin- 
son flowérs Shining out like a vivid firé;-from 
amongst the dark plaits of-her hair, _ 

He admired handsome women in the-ab- 
stract, but he told himself he had never met 
one who so immediately fascinated him as 
did this daughter of Egerton’s. 

“Thank you,” he said, as ‘she finished, 
“ you haye, indeed, given me a great treat. I 
shall remember it as long as I live.” 

Nathalie rose from her seat, and crossed 
over to her father, who, from the opposite side 

6ftiierroom, had been watéhing her and her 
on very intently, and, as it seemed, 
“ith some uneasiness, Which, however, he did 
his best to conceal. 

The ‘young girl, although she would have 
hesitated confessing it, did not quite like the 
intent manner in which Mr. Farquhar’s light 


Meast to her imaginative fancy, and for tite! 

“rest of the evening she did not leave *her 

father’s side, so that there*was no further 

opportunity for the visitor to utter his fulsome 

complintents. 
The 












Gra¥ing-room Was a magnificent apart- 
theft ni fethonce becnmste k 
the furnitute ite inkeeping with} 
it, but not-even thegrey haireof Mr. Egerton), 
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*** Yes,’ he’ pone 
“T flatter myself I usuall 
of skill—especially if I have made up my 
mind to-wint!”’ 

When Nathalie had gone to bed, the two 
gentlemen retired to Mr. Egerton’s study in 
order to smoke, and, after ‘they had ‘remained 
silent forséme time—both, apparently, Tost in 
thoughit—Farqthayr said, — 

“By-the-bye, Bygétton, I have never “seen 
your detighter before!” 

“Phere Wis tio necessity for your ‘sesing’ 
“her,” replied ‘the “elder “man, coldly ; ‘“ otir 
rélatiOns hive béen “purely of a “business 
charaéter |” 

‘“¥és—vip to the present ; but I “am “glad ‘T 
have'at length been atinitted into your private 
cittle, Tadintre Miss Egerton very much.” 

Mr. Egerton. made no response—apparenitly 
Farqtthar’s admiration was to him ‘a matter of 
small moment. 

“Ts she 6ngaged'?”’ inquired ‘the “moriey- 
lender, suddenly and abruptly. 

“Engaged ! “No, Gettainly not. 
young,.”’ 

‘Old enotigh to be married I should judge. 
She would make a splendid mistress of ‘a 
man’s house,” 

The speaker /pauséd for a few minutes, and 
watched the blue wreaths of smoke as they 
ascended from his ¢igar. 

“To you know, Egerton,” he continued, 








She is‘very 





Farquhar turned the leaves ovér forher, and 
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egard to Nathalie. 








taking the cigat’fsom his mouth, and dooking 
Ut it Critically, “it has @truck mé latily that 
I'shotild be ltippiér-if I ‘meatried “ndesettled 
down. I have made enough money to justify: 
iy retiring-andtaking up a certain position 
by virtue of it. Now, I think your daughter 
would make me an admirable wife.” 

ae ee 

idea was one that had. never before ested 
itself, and considerably ‘startled tine but 
whatever may have been his sentiments=he. 
judged it wiser to keep them to himself. 

‘* What do you say to receiving me as a son- 
in-law ?’’ queried Farquhar, who was watch- 
ing him intently. ‘ 

‘Really, Iam not quite in a position to ex- 
press an opinion,’ ‘was the confused reply, 
“Tt is the very last notion that would have 
entered my head.’’ 

‘“« And I perceive it is not exactly a welcome 


wgrey eyes were fixed on her facethere wasjjvene.”’ < 
‘something “uncanny” in “his ‘sortitiny,#t'} ““ It is true,” said Mr. ‘Egerton, ‘gaining 


“T had formed ‘other views with 
ne Vaatens Her aan and “the 
nattie’.she rs give ‘me *riplit to expect a 
bri marriage for her.” 7 

nd position ‘coutit for'very little 








4n White mm@ereenary age, when money is the 


“sways mankind,” interrupted 
h a sneer, Which’he was at no 


. “Itis bable—for- 
Sapeakingsiliaas Matias Egerton 
Wbetter offer'than*mine. Tama 


y rich many@idtin the matter 
would fivd me liberal 


‘fixed 
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Going tof he 
Wut 
gpe=tn “solution 6f all 

y° “Nathalie ‘would 


j, deep breath. “The relief of 
ving "80 ‘he*ived he would be 
from the monéy troubtesthat had hitherto 
Nietited ‘him was it itself a most powerful 

sideration; but there was another and 
equally potent motive for acquiescing in 
Farquhat’s proposal—the fact that his sor 
would never know from his lips of the mad 
folly of which he had been guilty—that so 
long as he lived he*Would continue to enjoy 
the ‘esteem’ afd re With swhith "te 
representatives of his family had always 
been regarded. 

The temptation wasa great one, and it con- 
quered him. 

“'T do nét 860 Why, On those conditidtis, ‘you 
¢hould nét “‘Matry my daughter,” ‘he said, 
slowly. “I will lay your proposal béfore her, 
and hear What she-says.”’ 

Of Nathalie’s ‘enthusiastic and romantic 










‘temperament he thought Ifttle ; of the brigit 


visions of gttthdéd, of ‘the grand ideas she had 
formed, andthe swéet fancies she had woven 
round thém,'he did ot stay’to consider. “His 
salvation ‘Was in ‘his Gaughtér’s hands, ° 
surely sho wotld nét hesitate in ‘the sacrifice 
of her feelings in order to séctire-it ! 





‘CHAPTER 'V. 

‘Wats the Wéft “the séhddl fn ‘the quiet 
Brusséls ‘Rute, and “placed herself under “the 
charge ‘of ‘er ‘father’s dd ‘friend, an en 
row life opened its portets'to Adrienne Marth- 
| mont, and, for the first time in mayiy’years, 
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she knew what it was:to have someone caring 
for and tending her. 

Sir Ralph engagedia.French maid, who was 
at first rather a terror tothe young girl, for 
she had ‘been aconstomed from, her earliest 
youth .to waiting on ;herself, and was very 
reluctant to,depart from.her:old ;habits. But 
after a little while, and when she found it 

sed the baronet.that she.should be tended 
like any other Jady.of position, she yielded a 
graceful submission to his wishes. 

Sir Ralph hada villa-on the borders of the 
Mediterranean, and there he ‘took his young 
charge, andiplaeced her under the eare of the 
housekeeper, who was the widow-of .a curate 
the ‘had onee:known,\and another irecipient of 
this bounty. From :thence they «took excur- 
sions to places ofaméerest in:the vicinity, and 
Adrienne’s life became:a dream of placid con- 
tent, whose one object was torminister to the 
baronet's happiness. 

Her gratitude towards ‘itn’ was ‘almost 
exaggerated im ‘its intensity, and her ‘great 
regret was that she would mever be able to 
requite it. True,the did ‘her ‘best—she read 
to him, played to him,-sang all her pretty 
little Prench ditties and ‘dreamy German 
melodies, and ‘was ever reatly to accompany 
hhim‘in his walks or drives ;'butshe felt all ‘this 
+a very small return forhis having rescued ‘her 
from the drudgery-6f ‘an underpaid governess- 
#hip, which must have been ‘her 
destiny. 

Anfl'so'the days parsed on, and it ‘became 
time “to ‘think of returning home, for Sir 
‘Ralph-was, above all things, a most ‘conscien- 
tious landlord, an@ an ‘to entrust the 
care of his estate ‘to amyone'save‘himself. 

“How ‘do ‘you think ‘yon ‘will like‘being in 
‘Englant'? he wsked ‘Adrienne one morning, 
‘as‘they sat together inthe sunny garden, with 
‘tts orange and dlive“trees‘and luxnriance of 
‘brightly-tinted ‘flowers. 

Her face clouded ever ‘so ‘tittle, and the 
‘baronet at once noticed:it. 

“You -don't seem to wélcome the idea,” he 
said, taking her‘hand and. stroking ‘it ‘softly, 
as it lay on his broad palm. ‘“Téll me what 
caused your change of expression just then?” 

‘Bhe ‘turned to him with her frank, trustful 
smile, and answered, candidly,— 

“T have no doubt I shall ike it-when I get 
there, but the thought of going amongst entire 
strangers rather appalled me for the moment. 
Here I have lea: ‘to feél quite at home.” 

“And so you will at Lynwood after a few 
days.” 

She looked slightly incredulous. 

“Perhaps—and.. yet-——”’ .she .broke off 
wsbruptly, was thonghktful for a few moments, 
4nd then.continued in a different tone, ‘I 
‘have .heen thinking of your,great kindness +o 
me, and it-has struek me—forgive.me for say- 
amg so—that perhaps your relatives may 
imagine I have no.right to it, and may be 
inclined to_resent.a, iless girl, who, but for 
you, would have hed no other resource than to 
earn her own living,taking up her abode in 
your house, and being treated with as much 
consideration.as you -treat.me. Allow me to 
continue,” she interpolated, rapidly, as she 
would have interrupted her. “I will not 
trespass on your patience long, but I wish to 
say this. If you will allow me.to take up a 
recognised position in your household as 
secretary, or.amanuensis, or even .assistant 
housekeeper,-and give me a small salary that 
will enable me to buy my clothes, I.shall be 
more than satisfied; and I shall.feel then that 
Tam not receiving a lavish bounty that I am 
powerless to return. I hope I have not 
offended you?” she added, anxiously. 

“T do not think you could offend me if you 
tried ever so hard *—smiling. 

“T am glad,” drawing a breath of relief. 
“I would not displease you for all the world ; 
but it seemed to me better to speak out 
frankly what was in my heart.” 

“It was better—it will always be better 
that you should tell me your thoughts,’”’ he 
#Uswered, with a grave smile. ‘You are not 


_ There was a.grove of olive-trees on one side 





tired of me, Adrienne? You do not want to! 
leave me?” 

“No, no—a thousand times no! ”’ 

‘‘T make you happy?” 

‘You make me happier than I have ever 
been before.” 

“And there-is no one else you would rather 
be with?” 

‘Certainly not,” she responded, looking 
surprised ; then she added, with naive simpli- 
city, ‘there is no one in the worid I care so 
much for as I do for you! ” 

He bent down and kissed her forehead, then 
rose and Jeft her without any explanation. 


of the house, and Sir h was very fond of 
wandering between the silvery foliage wlen 
he wished to be alone, as he.did now; so 
thither -he bent his steps,and walked back- 
wards:and forwards, his arms behind his back, 
and his eyes downcast. 

He was abserbed in thought, for Adrienne’s 
innocent words. had roused a train of reflec- 
tions that-were not altogether pleasant. 

He could see quite clearly that ‘her position 
in his house would be an anomaly, unless, in- 
deed, he formally .adopted her, which he had 
an. instinctive repugnance:to.doing. 

While she imagined she-was.a child, :his:self- 
imposed i ip had seemed.a very easy 
task, for it would have heen the simplest 
thing in-the world to take her hame and _, get 
a, governess ‘to attend to her education ; but her 
age and -womatly a: rance- complicated 
matters very considerably, and he had more 
than once speculated-on the amount of gossip 
her advent at Lynwood Hall would be sure to 
provoke. 

However much he might strive he would 
not be able to protect her from, comment and 
curiosity, and he knew her-sensitive nature 
well enough to be aware how deeply she would 
feel-any slight or humiliation that might be 
put upon her. 

“Tt is not*the men bat the women who will 


attack her,’ he muttered, as ‘he paced in the | 


shadow of the grey olive-leaves. ‘If she 
were-a determined, strong-minded woman of 
the Girton type, I could leave ‘her to fight her 
own battles, corifident:that she would eventu- 
ally triumph, but she is such a delicate 
creature—one Of those fragile flowers that the 
least- breath of -unkindness. would wither. She 
would be.much better off if she were married 
to some. good, kind man who would -take care 
of her.” 

The idea took a strong hold on him,'for it 
seemed to. dffer the best solttion of ‘his diffi- 
culty ; ‘betthen came the question of ‘how he 
would like'to part-with:her, and ‘he grew con- 
scious of a curious heart-sinking, which suffi- 
ciently answered it. 

As a matter of fact she had, even im this 
short time, established such-an inflaence-over 
him, ‘and ‘become, as itwere, so thoroughly a 
part of his life, that he could not bear to 
think of .a possible separation. 

. Without ber -existen “ ee would —— to te 
ormer level of dea —. ie wou 
miss her every hour -6f the @ay—amiss ‘her 
sweet face in the morning When she ‘went out 
with him, in :the -afternoon ‘when ‘she read to 
him, in the evenmg when she sang her pretty 
ballads for his pleasure. ‘No, her society: had 
become ‘2 necessity, aud he could not bear 
to contemplate a future that deprived him 
of it. 

‘‘ Marry her yourself! ” 

He actually started at the suggestion, and 
then stood perfectly still, debating it. 

Why not? 

Men of his age often married young women, 
And after all, he was not ‘so very old—only 
fifty-five. ‘True, there is a difference between 
fifty-five and eighteen, but the man should 
always be older than the woman, and he would 
be better able to take care of her than a boy 
of twenty-one. -Henestly he thought hecould 
make her happy. If ‘he had imagined other- 
wise he would have ‘put the temptation from 
him, and resigned himself to her loss; for, 


his own inclinations, he was _ essentially 
thoughtful and considerate of the welfare of 
those depending on him, and would infinitely 
rather have sacrificed himself than his young 
charge. 


For the first time in many years the idea of 
marrying commended itself to him, and de 
found his emotions strangely stirred by ithe 
reflection that, perhaps, after all, he might 
see his own son heir of Lynwood. ‘With 
this there came another, and a much less 
pleasurable one—namely, that of Otho Lyn- 
wood. 

What would his nephew, who had been 
‘taught to look upon himself as heir to the title 
and estates, say when he saw his heritage 
thus threatened ? 

“‘He will have no just cause of complaint,” 
arguedthe Baronet. ‘I have done a great deal 
for him in the past, and in any event I should 
provide ‘for ‘him generously. There is no 
reason why:I whould sacrifice my own happi- 
ness for the sake of my step-brother’s -son, 
and —_ he will be ‘reasonable enough to 
acknowledge this, and ‘take the matter quiétly. 
But I must not count on events that have not 
yet happened: . First of all I must speak to 
Adrienne, and hear what she says.” 

He ‘believed im striking while the iron -was 
hot, and, perhaps, ‘he ‘thought, too, that if ‘he 
‘waited his resolution and courage might fail, 
for it requires’a certain amount of both when 
making an offer to a girl nearly forty years 
one’s junior. 

He found her sitting where he had left her— 
amongst the roses and passion-flowers. Her 
hands, and the book they held, had fallen on 
her lap, and her dreamy eyes were fixed on the 
blue waters, flashing like diamonds in the 
sunlight. 

Her ‘thoughts were away in Brussels, and 
she ‘was recalling ‘the last day she spent at 
school, when he ~whom she ‘had christened 
Lancelot ‘had walked ‘by her side. 

To say that she ‘had fallen in love with him 
‘would be to say ‘too much, for, poetical and 
imaginative as she was, her romantic tenden- 
cies ‘would hardly have carried her thus far at 
‘a ‘first interview ; but it is certain he had in- 
terested her very greatly, and it was not at 
all likely she would readily forget him. 

She roused herself, and looked up with a 
bright smile as Sir Ralph approached, and he 
resumed his former seat beside her. 

‘*T have been thinking over what you said, 
Adrienne,” he commenced, slowly, for: what 
he. wished to tell her could not be told rapidly, 
‘and I have come to the conclusion there is a 
great deal of sense in your remarks. Your 
position at Lynwood Hall might not be so 
pleasant as it has been here, but for you to.go 
there in any such capacity as companion .or 
housekeeper is not to be thought of. Your 
father was a gentleman, and I certainly do not 
wish you to take a-descent.in the sccial scale. 
This being so, only.one course commends itself 
to me,.and that is to take you back :-as my 
wife.” 

It.was not a! very graceful way of putting 
it, ‘but Sir Ralph was too. much in earnest; to 
look about for flowery language, even if he iad 
been in.the habit—which he was not—oi in- 
dulging in it en ordinary occasions, sand 
Adrienne, for her-part, was too greatly ms- 
tonished: at. the: meaning of the words to think 
of anything. else. 

It- took her:a few-minutes to make sure that 

she had perfectly understood him ; thena deep 
blush rose to her cheeks, and she looked ‘away 
towards the-hblue waters, while the hands lying 
on her lap began to tremble. 
‘“My dear,’ said-the Baronet, noting these 
signs, and hardly, knowing in what way te.in- 
terpret them—for his acquaintance with 
feminine nature -was extremely limited—‘tdo 
not Jet what Ihave said distress you. Be- 
lieve ‘me Ihave your welfare at heart, and if 
you think you would not be happy married to 
mesay so at once, and I will dismiss the idea 
from my mind altogether.” 





although, it may be, blinded in this case by 


‘It is not that!” she exclaimed, hastily, as 
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if fearful of wounding him. “Do you really 
mean you wish me to be your wife?” 

“I do wish it, with all my heart, and yet, 
not unless you think you could care for me. 
I know quite well I am old enough to be your 
father, but all the same, I am young enough 
to look after you, and study your happiness, 
which, I need not say, would be the one great 
object of my life.” 

“T am sure of it.” 

** Mind, Ido not wish to force your inclina- 
tions in any way, and if you refuse me, our 
relative positions will be exactly the same as 
they have hitherto been. I confess you have 
grown very dear to me, Adrienne, so dear that 
the thought of parting from you would fill me 
with pain.” 

“And you think I could make you happy if 
I married you ?’’ she asked, very gently. 

“‘T do not think, I know you could; but the 
question to be considered is not so much my 
welfare as your own. Let me ask you one 
thing—do you care for anyone else?” 

She shook her head in quick negation. 

**For whom could I care? You forget I 
have seen so few men in my life.” 

He drew a breath of relief, well pleased at 
the answer. The question, he told himself, 
had been an absurd one, but all the same he 
was glad slie had replied to it so readily. 

“If you would like time to consider my 
offer, pray take it,’ he continued. ‘I do not 
wish to press you in any way.” 

Probably. she did not hear this last remark, 
for her thoughts were very busy with the 
problem just presented to her. Of love she 
knew nothing at all, but she had not been free 
from those visions that come to all young 
girls—visions of a hero, who in due time, 
should come and claim her heart. 

Dreamy, indistinct, impalpable as they 
were, they had yet been very sweet, and she 
relinquished them with a sigh. 

It seemed to her her duty was very clear. 
Sir Ralph showed her a way of paying the 
debt she owed him, and surely it would be base 
ingratitude on her part ifshe refused! Should 
she, in return for his goodness, bring sorrow 
on "ad benefactor? No! a thousand times 
no 
We turned to him, and put both hands in 

is. 

“TI will marry you, Sir Ralph,”’ she said, 
simply, although a cloud of wistful tears came 
in her eyes as she spoke the words; “and, in- 
— I will do my best to make you a good 
wife.” 

Alas, poor Adrienne! Love is not a gift to 
be bought, or to be kept away by strong 
endeavour, and only the dread future can teach 
thee that there lies a great gulf between thee 
and thy husband, which love can never 


span ! 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tae chambers occupied by Captain Lynwood 
were in Piccadilly, and were as luxurious as 
money and good taste could make them. The 
officer was a sybarite, who liked purple and 
fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day, 
quite regardless of the debts such expensive 
habits could not fail to involve ‘him in, and 
serenely confident of the future that would rid 
him of all his entanglements. 

He was rather popular in society, partly 
because of his handsome appearance and 
polished manners, and partly because of the 
position it was generally supposed he would 
occupy on his uncle’s death. 

Mothers, with marriageable daughters, 
thought him a charming man, and invited 
him to all their gatherings, while the daughters 
themselves vied with each other in striving to 
gain his attentions, and declared that if Byron 
had lived in these days he would assuredly 
have sketched him as the hero of a m |! 

He was, in his way, ecuansigiitiedé<thed is 
to say, he could dance well, ride well, fence 

well, and was the possessor of a musical tenor 
voice, with whose exercise he, on occasion, 


As might have been expected from a man 
who seldom went to bed before dawn, he rarely 
got up until noon, and then it was to loll in an 
armchair,clothed in dressing-gown and slippers, 
and glance over his letters while he sipped his 
chocolate. 

About a fortnight after Sir Ralph had asked 
Adrienne Marchmont to marry him, Captain 
Lynwood found a letter from his uncle on the 
breakfast-table, and was just proceeding to 
open it when the sound of voices, raised in 
angry altercation, made him pause. 

He lifted his head and listened, while a 
muttered curse escaped his lips, and, a minute 
later, the door of the sitting-room was pushed 
open, and a short, dark man, of a Jewish cast 
of face, entered, followed by Steedman, the 
officer’s valet. 

“TIT could not help it, sir,’ exclaimed the 
latter, in self-justification, “I told him you 
were out, but he would come in!” 

*“Of course he would, you fool!” said the 
person referred to, with a contemptuous laugh ; 
‘* he has not lived all these years without learn- 
ing the tricks his clients are up to when their 
little bills become due. Oh! no; oh! no.” 
He rubbed his dirty hands together, and 
laughed again, while his quick eyes flashed a 
rapid glance round the room, noting the various 
costly knick-knacks scattered about, and men- 
tally appraising their value. 

“‘ All right, Steedman,’’ observed the officer, 
waving his hand, a sign of dismissal the valet 
was glad eno to obey, for he had had some 
experience of Captain Lynwood’s temper when 
he was put out, and did not care to risk a 
repetition. 

“Sit down, Hyam,” continued the young 
man, trying to look and speak unconcernedly ; 
“this visit of yours is an unexpected plea- 
sure !”’ 

The guest grinned. 

“Unexpected, and a pleasure, is it? Well, 
you surprise me, Mr. Lynwood, you do indeed, 
sir. Judging from your face asI came in I 
should have said it was neither the one nor 
the other.” 

“You are facetious,’’ remarked Otho, laugh- 
ing rather awkwardly, “I suppose you think 
you have the best of the situation, and make 
the most of it, while I am under the obligation 
of being your debtor.” 

‘It’s an obligation you can be released from 
as soon as you like, sir. The bill’s due this 
day, and I shall be delighted to give you a 
receipt for the money.” 

“No doubt you would, my good fellow, but 
it so happens that it is not convenient for me 
to give you the money, and as a consequence 
you'll have to wait for it.” 

The Jew shook his head. 

‘* Impossible, sir, quite impossible! I have 
a very heavy account to meet greene a re 
—— you pay me I shall be ruined— 
ruined !’’ 


““Pshaw!’’ exclaimed Lynwood, angrily. 
**Don’t come any more of those infernal lies 
on me. Unfortunately, I’ve had too many 
dealings with you and your tribe not to know 
exactly what they mean.” 

“It’s the truth, sir, I give you my word it 
is. I’m a poor man, Mr. Lynwood, and I want 
to see my money again!”’ 

“Your money’s safe—you know that well 
enough,” 

“Yes, sir, that may be, but these are very 
hard times, and unless one looks after oneself 
one doesn’t stand a very good chance with all 
the swindlers there are about.”’ 

“What do you mean?” demanded the 
officer, angrily, and he looked so fierce, as he 
half started from his seat, that the Hebrew 
involuntarily drew his chair a few paces farther 
away. 

“ Nothing, 


sir, nothing—what should I 


mean? Only, you know, you’ve had the money 
for some time, and I like turning it over.” 
‘* Well, I pay you fifty per cent.; what the 
devil more do you want ?”’ 
Mr. Hyam shrugged his shoulders. 


clients who pay me sixty, and even a hun. 
dred.”’ 


“Then you are devilish lucky to have got 
hold of such fools—that’s all I have to say,” 
a eon Lynwood, with a slight laugh, 
and proceeding to light a cigarette as he 
spoke. ‘‘ Why, there’s money to be had at 
Jive per cent.” 

‘Not on personal security, sir, not on per- 
sonal security! Recollect, I have nothing but 
your signature for the money.” 

“And my signature’s as safe as the Bank of 
England; you know that well enough.” 

A dubious cough did not exactly assent to 
this proposition. 

‘It may be, sir ; but all the same, I’d rather 
have the Bank. There’sa good deal of your 
paper flying about the market.” 

Lynwood did not reply. A denial would 
have served him in little stead with this man, 
who knew as much of his pecuniary difficulties 
as he knew himself. 

‘“‘ And the fact is,” pursued the Jew, watch. 
ing him keenly, “ your bills in future won't 
be so easily discounted unless they are backed 
by a substantial name.’’ 

“ Now, look here, Hyam—that is all non- 
sense!” exclaimed Otho, throwing down his 
cigarette, and speaking rather quickly, ‘‘ I know 
quite well that my name, taken on its own 
merits, is not worth much, but as it is sub- 
stantially the name of Sir Ralph Lynwood, 
it is as good as the Prime Minister’s. I am his 
heir, and in the course of a few years shall 
be one of the richest baronets in England.” 

“ Sir Ralph is not so v old—only fifty- 
five,’ demurred the money-lender ; ‘‘ besides, 
I understand he is a healthy man.” 

‘“‘ Nothing of the sort,” was the unblushing 
reply. ‘ He has heart disease of long stand- 
ing, and the doctors have told me, privately, 
that he can’t possibly last very long, in spite 
of his hale appearance. He may drop down 
dead any moment.” 

“Heart disease is a very uncertain thing, 
It hangs about ple for fifty years some- 
times, and then lets something else kill them 
at last,” observed Hyam, sententiously, and 
with a mournful shake of the head. 

“Don’t talk nonsense. In the ordinary 
course of events I shall succeed to the estates 
before very long, and then, you may depend 
upon it, I shan’t hesitate to rid m of such 
an old-man-of-the-sea as you have proved.” 

“Must look after my own interests, sir. 
Poor men like me have to live as well as our 
betters. Suppose,” he added, as if struck by 
a sudden thonght — “suppose your uncle 
should marry?” 

“ Sup the moon should fall in my lap 
as I sit here?” laughed the Captain. “ One 
event is about as likely as the other. I have 
Sir Ralph’s promise that he won’t marry, 80 
you may set your mind at ease on that score.” 

“And what about your own marriage, sir?” 

“ Ah, that is a much more probable contin- 
gency, and one which may occur at any 
time.” é 

“So it is true that you are engaged to Miss 
Farquhar, the great heiress?” 

The officer pulled out the ends of his long 
moustache, and smiled. 

“You are downright in your questions, 
Hyam.” 

“TI have a downright reason, sir.” 

‘“ Well, then, as a secret, I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that there is something in that 
quarter—in point of fact, I can’t tell you how 
soon I may become a Benedick.” 

‘‘She is very rich, ain’t she?” 

‘Oh, enormously!” 

“You are a lucky man, captain.” 

“Yes, I have every reason to believe 80.” 

“And a nice girl into the bargain. I’ve 
seen her driving about in the ‘Park with 
pair of greys. You didn’t think I frequented 
the Park, did you, captain?” 

Lynwood raised his eyebrows by way of 
protesting against ever having bestowed ® 

thought on the habits and customs of Mt 
Phineas Hyam. 








delighted his friends, 


“ Fifty per cant. is not so very much. I have 
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chuckle.“* I find it pays, for I contrive to dis- 
cover in what way my cilents are treated by 
the ‘swells,’ and I act according.” 

The officer glanced at the gilt and china 
clock on the mantelpiece, and pulled his watch 
from his pocket rather ostentatiously, as if he 
wished the movement to be noticed. 

‘I’m sorry to hurry you away, but I have 
an appointment at two o’clock, and it’s after 
one now. Let us settle our business and have 
done with it.” 

“Certainly, sir,” responded Hyam, with 
alacrity, and producing his pocket-book. 
‘You are going to pay me——”’ 

“Tam going to do nothing of the sort, as 

you know very well! You must renew the 
dill, and as soon as I’m married I will take it 
up.” 
After some squabbling the matter ended as 
Lynwood had foreseen it would—that is, the 
bill was renewed at an increased rate of 
interest, and when these arrangements were 
settled Mr. Hyam took leave. 

Otho breathed a sigh of relief as he went 
out. 

‘* Thank Heaven, I’m rid of him !—at least, 
for a time !’’ he muttered. 

What he purposed doing in the future he 
did not pause to consider. ‘‘ Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof”? was a motto he was 
very fond of quoting, and whose philosophy 
he practised. 

© long as he could get money advanced to 
him—so long as he was regarded as a future 
baronet, and was féted and caressed by society 
—he was satisfied. Afterwards—well, Sir 
Ralph would die, or he would make a rich 
come tne ase es OP per happen to set 
matters straight, he no doubt ; and‘as for 
the exorbitant interest he paid for the loans 
advanced him it must all come out of the 
estate, which was extensive enough to bear a 
good deal of draining. 

He was getting up in order to proceed to his 

ing-room when his eyes fell on his uncle’s 
letter + he had been on the point of open- 
ing when Hyam came in. 

e took it up carelessly enough, and broke the 
seal, while, as a matter of fact, his thoughts 
were absorbed in other things ; but after he had 
read a few lines his attention was effectually 
enchained, and in his excitement he started 
from his seat, his face growing deadly pale, 
his eyes almost starting from his head. 

‘Great heavens!” he exclaimed aloud, his 
breath coming very fast. ‘I must have made 
some mistake. My uncle married! Oh, no, it 
cannot be, it cannot be! ”’ 

But there it was, in black and white, and 
in Sir Ralph’s own handwriting. No mistake, 
no deception, but the actual announcement of 
the fact that the day before the baronet had 
made Adrienne Marchmont his wife. 

The rage and despair of Otho Lynwood 
were unbounded—indescribable. At one blow 
the fabric of future wealth and perity that 
he had raised was dashed td the ground, and 
he saw himself a r—nay, worse, & man 
involved in debt that he had not the faintest 

of ever being able to pay ; for the baronet, 


although generous, was a just man, and 
abominated extravagan he would 
not settle the claims of the Jewish usurers, 


in whose hands his nephew had placed himself. 

What would society have to say to him 
now ?—now that he was virtually disinherited ; 
for ‘of course Sir Ralph would have children 
of his own, who would take the place that he 
had fondly imagined would be his. 

He clenched his hands together till the 
nails drew blood, and ground his heel into the 
carpet as viciously as if he were crushing the 
life out of an enemy. 

“Ten thousand curses on him and her!” 
he muttered, between his set teeth ; then an 
evil light came in his eyes. ‘‘ The game is not 
over yet, Lady Lynwood! You have played 
your cards well, and secured the first trick ; but 
it will go hard witk me if I don’t checkmate 
om even yet; at least, I’ll have a good try for 
I ” 


- 


Poor innocent Adrienne! Already she had 


made a foe who would pursue her relentlessly 
to the end—who would strike mercilessly 
when he got her into his power. 


(To be continued.) 








TWO MARRIAGES. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XLIV.—(continued). 


He was still in his scarlet hunting-coat and 
top-boots, exactly as Georgie had seen him 
many and many a time before. But the one 
sleeve of his coat was torn and muddy. There 
= a scratch on his forehead that bled a 

ittle. 

He did not seem to be the least bit surprised 
to see Sister Octavia—he did not take any 
notice of her, but said to the doctor, imme- 
diately,— 

“T’m glad you’ve got a nurse. Can you 
manage to do something for him now? It’s 
his rib$, you see—at least, I’m afraid so.” 

The doctor and Georgie, with the help of 
Colonel Trevor’s valet, were able to afford the 
patient considerable relief after a time; but 
although Sister Octavia’s fingers were as clever 
and as neat and as gentle as ever, her face was 
as white as the counterpane and had a hard, 
rigid look. 

After about half-an-hour the patient was 
declared to be pretty comfortable, and the 
bulletin went forth below that it was not 
nearly so bad as was at first thought. Two 
fractured ribs and a few bruises. Nothing 
dangerous ! 

“ And now for you, sir,” said the Doctor to 
Gilbert, cheerfully. ‘‘ Let me have a look at 
your arm.” 

“ Oh, my arm’s nothing—it’s nothing but a 
sprain ; but I’ve cut my wrist rather badly,” 
showing where he had made a kind of tourne- 
gent of his handkerchief. 

‘* We will soon see to that. Sister Octavia, 
help him off with his coat. She is sure to do 
it easier than you or me.” 

And Sister Octavia, without a word, com- 
om ; but it was no very easy nor very quick 


job. 

First the good arm was pulled out, then the 
sling removed, then very, very gently the 
other arm. But as the sleeve passed over the 
wrist the handkerchief became disarranged, 
and the bleeding burst out afresh. 

At this Sister Octavia shook all over, and 
looked as if she was going to faint, while the 
doctor, noticing it, said,— 

‘* Run down to the hall and bring me my 
little case; this will have to be sewnup. I 
can’t,’’ keeping, as he spoke, his thumb on the 
bleeding, “ e out what has come to that 
young lady this morning. She looked as if she 
was going to faint before she ever came into the 
room, and you saw her yourself just now. I 
can’t make it out. She—you would scarcely 
believe the nerves she has, and the cases she 
has attended, with the coolness and skill—I 
will say it—of a professional surgeon. I am 
all against lady doctors, but as nurses—skilled 
nurses like her—théy have no equal. I can’t 
make out what has come over her. Why 
this to-night is nothing ; and as to your wrist, 
it’s only a deep, rather nasty cut. Ah, here 
she comes !”’ 

“Sister Octavia, you are not yourself to- 
night. I doubt if you should have come. You 
won’t be able to do this, eh ?”’ 

‘Oh yes, thank you, Dr. Maclaine! I’m 
quite well now—I’ll do it,” threading as she 
spoke a surgical needle with silk thread. 

‘* Please sit down,” to Gilbert. ‘‘I can do 
it best kneeling,” now quite as cool as the 
doctor himself. 

She had had a good battle with her emo- 
tions on the stairs, and strangled them. 

‘“‘ You just keep the two edges together quite 
evenly, doctor” ; and to the patient, ‘I won’t 
hurt you much ; it’s not as bad as it looks.” 








minutes it was all over; she was standing up, 
not once looking at Gilbert. 

“Do not go yet,” she said, unrolling a 
bandage, which in another instant she began 
to bind firmly round his wrist. ‘As to the 
sprain of his forearm I leave that to you, Dr. 
Maclaine; but I think it is nothing—a little 
arnica ?” 

“Yes, arnica, and rest, and the sling; 
and you know what to do about Colonel 
Trevor; he is to have that sleeping draught 
at half-past nine. You understand? As to 
this gentleman, Mr. Vernon, he can go home 
and have his dinner as usual. I’m off now,” 
beginning to fuss about and collect his things. 
‘* T’ve another case of importance to see be- 
fore my dinner. I’ll look in to-morrow morn- 
ing. I’m leaving the patient in capital 
hands ; she’s all right now,” lowering his voice 
alittle. ‘As—as for your arm, sir, you'll see 


And with this parting jest he opened the 
door, and took his departure, leaving the nurse 
alone with the two patients. 

She began to put away her implements into 
their case, to roll up lint, and to make a feint 
of being exceedingly busy. 

Gilbert stood and looked at her for @ 
moment, and then, picking up his coat, fol- 
lowed the doctor’s example, and left the 
room. 

It was but little after seven o’clock; and 
when Georgie had settled the sick man’s roont 
to her fancy she came and lowered her light, 
and sat down near him on a low chair, think- 
ing that he was asleep. 

But he was not, although his eyes were 
closed. After a while he opened them, and 
watched her closely as she sat there near the 
bottom of the bed in her white cap, white 
collar, and cuffs, and apron. 

She was resting her head on her hand ; her 
gaze was bent on the floor. Of what was she 
thinking ? 

For quite five minutes he watched her un- 
disturbed. At last he said,— 

“Sister Octavia!’ end she started up, 
and turned her face towards him interroga- 
tively. 

‘Sister Octavia, I’m glad you are here. 
I’m much obliged to you for all you did for 
me just now. There is nothing likea woman 
about one when one is ill. 

‘ When pain and sickness wring the brow— 

A ministering angel thou.’ 

Sister Octavia stared! The patient who can 
quote Sir Walter Scott is not likely to be very 
long a patient. There’s another bit, though,” 
he proceeded. ‘‘ The line before that—do you 
remember it? I think it says,— 

* Uncertain—coy and hard to please.’ 

That fits you, too, Mrs. Vernon!” 

Georgie again started visibly. 

“‘ You see,” he proceeded quietly, ‘I know 
all about you—he told me. I never was more 
astonished in the course of a not uneventful 
life!” 

Here ensued a considerable silence, and then 
Colonel Trevor went on,— . 

“I’m taking the liberty of speaking to you, 
not as Sister Octavia, but as the wife of a 

fellow I’ve known since he was the height of 
a walking-stick, and a rare good chap, too— 
not miny like him; and, bless my heart! ans 
I not godfather to one of your own boys?” 

‘‘ Yes,” she said, not looking at him, but ner- 

vously pulling the strings of her apron; “to 
Jack.”’ 


“Yes, my namesake, ma’am, and probably 
my heir. But I’m truly grieved to hear that 
you care so very little about your children. 
You must be a queer young woman!” : 
“Who says so?” she a , in a low voice, 
turning her eyes on his. 
“I say so,” impressively. ‘I say so, whem 
I hear that you are implored to back to 
them, and your very excellent husband, and 
you tell him that you have adopted all the 
sick and blind and halt instead, and won’t 
have anything to say to them or him. You 





She calmly proceeded to stitch the wound 
very rapidly and skilfully together. In two 


leave other duties, forsooth! You forsake your 


it will be well before you are twice married!” - 
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own flesh and blood for strangers! Why you 
are worse than a heathen, ma’am! Charity 
begins at home, I’m uncommonly glad now 
that I never married, when I see how precious 
miserable.a women can make a fellow, as you 
have made Gilbert! ”’ 

Sister Octavia tried to speak, but she had 
no chance whatever. 

“Don’t ar You know I’m right. Your 
tongue may deny it, but your own heart is, I 
daresay, truthful. No, don’t argae, you know 
as my nurse that I’m not to ‘be excited, nor 
contradicted. Here,give me your hand. It's 
my left, and promise-me you'll goand make 
it up with ‘Gi . There's thegong, godown 
to dinner.” 

“I don’+ want any,” ‘she said, ¢haking her 
‘Nonsense! Do.as I tell you, or I won't 
do.as you tell me. I won't go. ‘Go, who'is 
to ‘carve, I'd like to know, 6h? © Not that 
fellow wa see- em in a sing. Go -this 
moment,- ‘t- keep the so cogeting fF 
and send my valeét-here; Tubborwssme. Ds 
not'starve|”’ . 

Georgie -felt very ‘reluctarit to enter. ‘the 
dining-room. But two places were laid at ‘a 
small, round table, and Gilbert, who had doffed 
his hunting things and .got himself into his 
evening clothes, was waiting with his back +o 
the fire. 

As she.eame.into.tke room he went and 
seated himself at.one side of the table, but-he 
never spoke to-her, and busied himeelf in try- 
ing to eat.soup with his left hand. 

ow extraordinary it seemed .to -be, sitting 
opposite to him once more after those long 
years, and, +o all «appearances, perfedt 
strangers | 

After soup ¢ame-fish, after meat an entrée, 
easily managed as -helped. Then «a small 
joint ; this Georgie carved, and said to her 
vis-a-vis,— 

“Shall I give you some ? ” 

“‘ Thanks, if you will be-so-kind.’’ 

She carved abominably, as he knew onve 
upon @ time, ‘but she had. improved. She 
not only carved, but cut up his-meat .for him, 
and handed it to the waiting footman, ‘who 
thought that..it-was very queer Mr. Vernon 
never spoke to the Sister. He thought it 
still queerer when ‘at last he said to her,— 

““T see you drink nothing. Will you have 
some wine? Here’s claret, hock, sherry,” 
looking round #8 he spoke. 

“No thank you, bttt IT should Tike some 
water.” 

Water there ‘was none. 

“John,” ‘he-said, “sotne water. “No,” as 
Feinapprowohed, “not for'me, for ”"—with a 
movement of hit ‘héad—“Wirs. Vernon.” 

John thought! it must be some thistake. 
Mrs. Vernon the had said, but there was no 
one present but ister Octavia, and. faut de 
mieur he went.and poured it into‘her tumbler. 

“Tt’s.going to freeze again,’ said the 

who was resolved to break her in 
somehow. 

“Nes, I daresay,”..she replied, almost in- 
wardly. 

Sister Octavia was evidently not used to 
dining alone with good-looking young men. 

© was-as timid as a hare. 

‘We had asnarrow shave this evening,” he 
went on. 

““¥es, you.-must have had. A runaway,” 

shuddering. 
“You had better let me give youva.glass of 
wine; you really look as if you wanted some- 
thing of that sort,” he said, looking over at 
her pale-face-——pale to the lips. 

“No thankyou. I never touch it.” 

“ Against thie.rules,1. suppose ? ’’ carelessly. 
{Nos it. is a mere ‘matter of individual 
choice.” 

and there was another silence, whilst the 
servants put the dessert on the table and then 
quitted the room. ; 

‘Immediately afterwards Sister Octavia rose 


n; the faint feeling she had experienced 


sat down and seized the ‘table with both ‘her 
hands, and felt ‘as if the whole room ‘was 
slipping away from her. 

Gilbert sprang up, poured out a glass of 
port with his left hand and said, authorita- 
tively, as he held it to her livid lips,— 

‘* Here, drink this at once, and without a 
word.”’ 

And she ‘did ‘and @aw bettér, and was 
thinking of making her-escape, but she could 
not, and was obliged to his .arm—his 
sound one—and ‘accept’a seat in an easy arm- 
chair near the fire. Then he handed her a 
screen, remarking.as he did so, that no ring 
of any sort or kind adorned her fingers, much 
less Ai 


38. 
“ ane poe often ‘liable to these attecks.?’’ he 
said, at last. 

‘‘No,; never, I may-say, but-—’’ nad. she 
7 to say something? 

“ You wererabout @” 
a ne up, and resting her mn 
inst the mantelpieee; “1 when 
heard of the aovidentclve —. enid. it 


was a bad one—tI,”’ -and-she ‘for a 
moment,-as if semething was. ther, “I 
—I sit was.you, ” = 

“ ; batiyoru } umagine that I 
am so conceited .as -to i cyoar 


sudden 
attack of faintness to.anxiety 6f mind on my 
behalf. J am, to quote -your own words, now 
outside your life altogether.” og 
e- 


wisked. ‘Pisio/teight I dave had. this 
i 40 sry 80. i B ; i 
everning—see ‘me, leok.at me?” holding out 
her trembling hands, “ has shown me'that you 
never can be outside of my life—that. you -are 
part.of it as long as. hve. -The suspense I 
endared this evening,’ now plating -her-hands 
upon her heart, “ nearly killed me!” . 

‘'Prevor has been-talkiag to. you,and telling 
you to. Bay allthis,” said her husband, scorn- 
fully, “Heise, OK cheap.” | 

‘‘ He has ; but do you kmow'tme.so-little that 

‘ou think I-would- be -led -by him, #/stranger ? 

o, Gilbert, Iam obeying the dictates ‘of - 
own heart. Forgive'me, as Ldorgive you, 
take me-home.”’ : 

Here she broke down. completely, and, 
burying her face in her hands, wept aloud. 

Needless +0 say, she did not appeal. in 
ver. 

‘A very short time afterwards they went 
upstairs tothe invalid’s -room, estensibly to 
give him his sheping draught, but. Sister 
Octavia. looked erent somehow, ‘and. she 

sed with het white-cap. b; 

“Hulloa, Sister ‘Oetavia,’’. -said, .Colonel 
Trevor, ‘‘ how is this? What: has beeome. of 
your, headgear? ”’ ; 

“I'm not Sister Ootavia. any. ‘longer,’’she 
said, oe + OS a See out the glass, 
“Dm ie Ve¥tion.; as-tomy cap, my 
poor eap,-he took .off my.head,wnd threw it 
into. the fire.” ’ i 

‘“ Well,-I-must-sey you look better without 
it. But what is one -man’s gain is;another 
man’s’ loss. What’s to become of the. hospital? 
How will they do without Sister Octavia? 
and, pray, who is to.nurse.me ?” 

‘‘ The hospital will .be -made -aments to. -in 
other ways. He says that wretehed -fortune 
of mine that has‘cansed,all the mischief-most 
of -it may go there. As for you, Iram going to 
nurse you just aé well without my’cap es-with 
it. I-am-not.going heme till you are wbout 
again, and able'to come with ‘us,’ glancing at 
Gilbert, as if to'desire-him-at once/to endorse 
this invitation. “df yeu-are a igood patient 
we will -be able to travel on . Christmas 
Eve.” t 

He was ‘a spodipationt; and Christmas Day 
found them at the Manor. 

Who shall describe the delight of -Alick-and 
Jack, and Mr. Lumsden, -and, ‘indeed, of the 
whole household to -béhold #he.-long-missing 
master and mistress -back -again under their 
own-roof, “never, mever,”’-as she assured the 
boys, very ferveittly, ‘‘to'go away ever any 
more,” nor the amazement of the neighbours 





nan also, ‘but she was forced to sit down 
t 


evening before came over her. And she 


to sce Mrs. Vernon ‘in church on Christmas 


morning, looking brighter, and prettier, ‘and 


heippier than ever. 

A proud than was Gilbert as he placed 9 
new weddiny-ring and diamond ‘guard on 
Georgie's finger, and said,— 


“Here is Christmas-box, darling. It's 
not necesswny, I-know, a new ring, but ‘it’s a 
fancy on’iHty and it is'an ‘untoldsatisfac- 
tion tole 'to that you never were 


one tlse's wife ‘but mine, in spite ‘of all ‘that 

we have gone through, together and-separately, 

eniaccount Gf the Pwo Marriages!” 
al . * + - 

One word in eenelusion about @ few of the 
other im the'story. 

Binks is ead thousemaid at the Manor, and 
sometimes forgets -herself, and addresses her 
mistress as ‘‘ Mrs. George.” 

‘She shakes cher ‘tend, ‘and likes people to 
believe that she ienows a great deal more'than 
the rest of the world. 

Phe bids fair to become'an old ser. 
vant, as she declares tit was the best %, of 
her Jife’ she ‘ever took! service With Mrs. Ver- 
non, and she will never leave unless she is put 
Outside the dodriby main force ; ‘but it is not 
unlikely that she wilidend:an ear someday 'to 
the second ecoachiman. 


‘Aatd Maggie 'is/in the kitchen, an ‘exeellent, 
‘Phe tfamity Meep a. odd deal %t 
iby: &.. good company. 
Colonel Trevor is a standing dish,emd'deveted. 
to Mrs. Vernonor Sister’ Ovtavia,as. hesothe- 
sdsady Adan tenet ute hem, naw. Spal 
: 8 owen, . 
aristocraticold nose everywhere, ‘but there is 
no little timyskeldton of «arty sortto-be-seen. 
It-dsvevi ‘that Geerpie and Gilbert have 
nota setret Sup idttongyer 3 ———— on 
hapyiy as the islong:;send't . 
to’ bring brick these heavy tidings 'to Imeroniece: 
in London, Miss Lizzie uifwne, ‘whe ‘dats at 


been ‘the bidden « 

“No, Gi serial! ie, withsher nends. 
on-his shoulders. ‘There Il will be firm. oI 
never can forgive—no, I won'tommey cihmie ful 
néver can forget “her . Be ahiall 
never ¢ome ito my ‘house. ighouldT 
ask a. pertton I :don’t twarit to ‘cote? vo 
wicked-<iman! do yor want 'me to Beis !hype- 


bxite:?.”’ 
‘No, nod! Perhaps, Georgie, you wre 
right!’ 
4. Poche ? Of course I amon Oh, 
Gilbert, : if she dame down here: phe 


would sét her'eap at the (élonelantbunerry 
him willy nilly.”’ 

“ Bhe'Golonel#s mot :® -nawn tovbelimnbrtied 
off-hand, My dear,/aguinst his-~will.”’ 

“ Well, mmybe oti; aad; amy wwy,dte aye: 
he is going 'to stwy single till/he fm@s someone: 
like me. ‘Me san mever ae éhat, ‘ean iho? 
Come, ot eer ‘sey something ati¢e,’” 
looking at ‘him ‘arelty. 

“Demy -hespéils:you. Willitieids?” 

“+ Gilbert,” ipinelting shim, ‘tell ame sbrite- 
thing: honestly. Did not ‘Lizzie: try her best: 
‘toto ‘maatry vyon,! 'y 
was told-she did,’ she added, sigrifieartely. 

“ Yourshould not -betieve elbsyou Hear, Wow 
know,” ‘colouring at ‘the remembrances 'tf'* 


‘avin 

‘*@hj well, I woh't-téase youtwy hrore. You. 
havoinswered my question.” 

‘Hew?’ inéredulously. 

#¢ you *mind...I ath fo tht 
station new ‘to «fetch Sister 7 


“You can’t stir a yard.withoutthbse boys,” 
he said, with wsmile, ‘Welipasditere'sun off 


ehanes of Cros veoming -by ‘the mete verein, 
Tl -come ‘too. 


box,;fand:one of ‘ts Willeoach you.” 

“ ¥es ; but, Gilbert, dear,” very earnestly, 
‘che is hot to €tive, especially the \\ehest- 
nuts.” et 

«And why not, you goose ?”’ 





“Becatise he is always upsetting histbelf 
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and other people. He confesses it, he glories 
init! You know it’s not three months since 
he broke his ribs, and very nearly your neck 
into the bargain.” 

‘«T know; I’m not very likely to forget that 
ina hurry. I believe in my heart, Georgie, 
that I have to thank that very accident for 
having you here to-day.” 

To this Mrs. Vernon says something that 
sounds like the word “ nonsense,” and that 
she would have been there anyhow; and, 
putting her arm in his, she leads him out of 
the room as a di neise of champing, 
stamping.on gravel, and wheels, and a couple 
of children’s voices.is.suddenly heard through 
an open door, and thus Gilbert and. Georgie 
pass out of sight! 

{THE BND.] 








SINNED AGAINST. 


> — 


CHAPTER XiiL—(continued). 

Tur difficulty was to find‘her. He had but 
one thought, one idea, that she had returned 
to Park-lane, and taken refuge with her 
cousin. 

He left a hasty message for his mother, got 
into a cab, and dzove. to the house where he 
had wooed his bride. 

“Can I see Lord St. John?” 

Probably the last, person Stnart,expected to 
see was the man who, when they.last.met,dhad 
spurned his hand, 

“This is an. anantici pleasure!” he 
began, stiffly, but. Sir intenrupted 

im 


“Don’t speak like (that—this is not.a mere 
formal visit. J.em oman & matter of life 


ee Leovd Gt. John, where is my 
wife ?’’ 

St. John’s face. changed. 

* Your write! ” 


“ Yes; is she hen?” ‘his voiee faltered. 
“ You. may think L.hayeihehaved bediy to her, 
I know you have little cause to think other- 
wise, but indeed in one thing you are mistaken. 
Alix $+. John was my life’s love, and I would 
not annul my marriage with her even if I 


“But why do you come tome? You must 
know I have no influence with Lady Manners?” 

“Ts not Alix here? Hasn’t she been 
here?” 

“She was here this morning for more than 
saa hour. ‘hen Ithink of the change:in her, 
vat her sad face.and heart-broken-expression, I 
find ithard te answer you civilly.” 

. ‘Bi Clarence clutched'at his arm as.a drown- 
ing man at.some friendly pope. 

“St. John, things aregoing hard with me; 
you mast help me yourself for her sake.” 

Steuart looked bewildered. 

“ Alix enmse ‘to me ‘this morning for her 
sister’s adduess. I-gawe it her; nay, more, I 
\eseotted her there—that is all I know of her 
‘mevements,”” 

Sir Clarence’staggered. He knew Alix had 
aeturned from that imterview, but he could 
not tell whether it had‘been such as to induce 
ther t0 throw herself om her sister's protection. 

“'Bhe whole world will know it soon,” he 
uid, honrsely, “but Iwill tell you first—my 
‘Wite has left me, Lord St. John.” 

“dheft:you !” 

“ dove, and, -as she says, ‘for ever! ”’ 

“I can't believe it.” 

_ “And do you think it easy for mete believe 
‘itimither? ” 

“ Sheloved you so. Ishould have-said her 
whole heart was apin‘you. I ‘know 
her only object in sesing Miss St. John was to 
a toher to restore to you even a fragment 

her father’s wealth.” 

“Aye,” said Clarence, savagely, “it is all 
true—she loved me, but-she has left me.”’ 

‘But where could \she:go?”’ 

‘““My mother,’ Sir Clarence felt: his face 
Gush hotly, “is not a tender-hearted woman ; 
whe mate my poor little wife realize the 


difference ‘this loss of money made to us 
now.”’ 

“Did: you make her realise it too?” 

“I never meant to’’—and he hesitated— 
‘‘T was obliged to humour my mother 2 little 
yast to make things go smoothly.” 

‘Alix told me you were going abroad, and 
she was to be left behind,” 

“T never really thoughtofsach a thing. I 
expect a diplomatic appointment shortly ‘at 
Brussels. I have an manele there high in 
diplomacy ; his wife is a great contrast to my 
mother, aud I know that she would have 
treated Alix as a daughter.” 

_ Hewas i Alix-im the past tense, 
it eame home to art with-a pang. 

‘** You are keeping something back,’ he said, 
stiffy:; “if I am. to-help you I must know 
everything.” 

And: Sir Clarence 'teld him. Bit by bit he 
‘poured out’ his: miserable stery. Stuart felt 
less indi swith him as ‘he listened—he had 
been. rather than wiéked, careless rather 
than cruel, after all. 

“What is your opinion?” asked Sir 
Clarence, when he had finished. 

“Of what?”’ 

His thoughts were ocoupied pretty much 
just then with the Dowager Lady Manners— 
he was thinking -how thereughly he should 
enjoy ducking her in a mill-pond or executing 
some other summary punishment on her. 
What a pity there was no customary way of 
wreaking vengeance on elderly ladies for such 
wrangs asishe had:heaped-on; Alix! Perhaps, 
after all, though it is in the interest of mothers- 
in-law. a great’ blessing for no such customary 


procesdings, it would’ go hardly with them if 
| there were—for when 


was: @ womalL ever just, 
much less generous, towards the girl her son 
chooses to love amd-cherish ! 

“Of what?” Stuart St. John, still 
with that angry <loud wpen his brow. 

“Of Alix,’ amazed thathis thoughts could 
have wandered from the subject sufficiently for 
him to need to ask. 

‘‘T-think she is aloving, true-hearted woman, 
but:that sheis also a St. John and, therefore, 
as proud and sensitive as she is gentle.” 

‘I didn’t mean her character, I meant her 
fate. Where is she?” 

‘*I have no idea.” 

Sir Clarence took out his watch. 

“ She cannot have'been gone three hours at 
the most.” 

“That isa long time in London.” 

“But then she knew nothing of the world, 
nothing of life. Aloneimondon Alix would 
be like a lost child.” 

“Only more difficult to find.”’ 

“< Don’t trifte witli-me.” 

“ Sir Clarence,’ I assure-you I.am not. I 
came into this reom little inclined for friendly 
intereourse with you, but I see now that you 
did care for that:poor child, and are really 
anxious about ‘her fate.’’ 

‘‘ Anxious !” Sir Clarence paced the room 
impatiently. ‘Anxious is not the word, St. 
John. Ishall never have a moment’s peace 
until I have found Alix.” 

«And you have no clue?” 

‘“T was wondering if she had gone to her 
sister.”’ 

“Her sister? ’”’ 

“You gave me'the idea—you said they met 
this morning—blood is thicker ‘than water. 
Miss St. John may have been eharmed with 
my darling’s innocent, childlike beanty.” 

“ Miss St. John will never be’ charmed by 
any beauty but her own it strikes me.” 

‘Do you know her? Don’t you like her?” 

“1 have.seen ‘her twice.”’ 

«« And don’t:you like her?” 

Lord St. John-ooked him hard im the face, 
and answered quietly,— 

“J think I hate her!” 

- “You hate her?” 

“T feel like it.” r 

“ But I thought you took up her cause? You 
thought her and oppressed ; she is 
your ward and all.” 





“ She is my ward, and her cause is the cause 





of right, therefore I shall defend her interests ; 
but, in a word, Manners, I shall take all care 
of Lord 8t. John’s heiress; but I shall never 
make any attempt at intimacy with Margaret 
Luey §t. John, and I shall be only too thapk- 
ful when she marries.” 

‘Do you think she would be good to Alix?” 

‘“‘T don’t think Alix would go to her.” 

“cc Why 9 ” 

“Miss St. John disgusted me in half-an- 
hour by the way she spoke of her father. If 
her conversation had that effect on one who 
was almost a stranger to him, what effect 
would it have upon his own child?” 

‘*But what am I to do?” 


He threw himself and his troubles upon - 


Lord St. John without the least q 
Clarence was essentially a weak character; 
his, too, was one of those natures which pri 
instinctively whatever they have lost. i 


at his side, might have been a burden; Alix, 


beyond his reach, was something unutterably 
precious. 

Stuart St. John hesitated; he could, not 
confer with Mrs. Lacy on the subject because 
she detested Clarence Manners, and had never 
forgiven him for trifling with the affections of 
the girl whose story she had told'to Alix. 

‘‘T think it would set your mind at reat to 
call upon Miss St. John. I will go there with 
youif you like!” 


To Stuart’s private satisfaction they, were - 


spared all meeting with his ward; the land- 
lady announced she and “her ma” had gone 
to the theatre. Pressed by Lord St. John as 
to their visitors, her memory quickened by 
the piece of gold he slipped into her hand. ‘She 
said there’d been but one lady call that day, 
and she hardly stayed half-an-hour.” 

“Do you remember her name?” 

‘“‘T never heard.it, sir.”’ 

‘“‘ And she did not come back?” 

“No, sir. I think she came to ask seme- 
thing of the ladies.in the parlours; she looked 
sad enough when I lether in, but, as if shestil 
were hoping and‘ trying for something, a 
little while after I see her walk away, she 
looked then as one who's got her death-blow.” 

“ And you don’t think she will return ? ” 

“T’m kind of sure she won’t, sir. Mrs. 


Russell—that’s the other of my two ladies, . 


you know—she told me quite sharp, if +.that 
young person comes again don’t.let her.in; 
besides, we didn’t come to London to be 
pestered.’ ” 

“ Wretch !” muttered Lord St. John. 

“She ain’t much else, sir,” returned the 


landlady, who took the remark as addressed to- 


herself. “‘They’re going in a week’s time, 
and I shall not be sorry. I neyer knew a 
more cantankerous pair; not but what the 
older one, bad as she is, is the best of the two; 
the other’s nothing but a dressed-up stoned ” 

The simile lingered in Stuart’s mind for 
many a day; he always thought it admir- 
able. 

“Tf she comes again,” said Sir Clarence, 
speaking for the first time, and his yeice 
feverish with eagerness, ‘‘ will you find ont 
where she lives, and let me know? I'll make 
it worth your while. The day you bring me 
that young lady’s address I’ll give you ten 

nds.” 

“Td like to earn it, sir. Money’s scarce 
enough, sometimes, but I’m afraid I can’t.” 

“You think she won’t return ?”’ 

**T’m sure of it, sir.” 

“ Well!” 

The two men had left the house far behind 
them now, and stood in the busy thoroughfare 
of Westbourne-grove. It was getting .late 
now, many of the shops were closed. 

“Well!” repeated Sir Clarence, half 
angrily, ‘‘ what is to be done?” 

Stuart never resented his petulance; he put 
one hand rapidly across his brow as.though he, 
too, had a burden of care. He was thinking of 
an episode in his life not yet many weeks old, 
and wondering how it had fared with the 
heroine of it. 

He thought his “May” a nobler type of 
womanhood than’ Alix Manners. What had 
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become of her? She was as lost to him as 
Alix to her husband. Different as were their 
histories, there was one link connecting them— 
the utter mystery which hung over their fate. 
He only knew that May had gone back to her 
aunt. Well, Clarence had not even that con- 
solation regarding Alix, and Alix was his 
wedded wife. 

‘‘T should put the matter in the hands of 
the police.” 

Clarence shuddered. 

“T can’t bear the thought of that.” 

*« Advertise.”’ 

“TI don’t believe Alix ever looked at a news- 
paper in her life.” 

** She will have to look at them now.” 

“ Why?” 

“Don’t you see she will have to earn her 
own living. She must seek employment, and 
what way more natural than the channel of 
the newspapers ? ” 

Sir Clarence writhed. 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“‘I do. What else could she do? Too proud 
to beg, too honest to steal, what is there left 
for her but the solace of the unfortunate— 
work.” 

A little pause, then Sir Clarence turned 
abruptly towards his companion. 

““ Why don’t youcurse measI stand? Why 
don’t you invoke Heaven’s anger on my 
head ?” 

* Don’t talk like that!” 

‘Iam her destroyer! ’’ went on Clarence, 
hoarsely. “If driven wild with misery and 
privation she attempts her life, whose will be 
the crime? Not his, Itell you. Mine—no- 
body’s but mine!” 

“I don’t think she would take her life. 
a are too excited to be reasonable about 
i ” 

Sir Clarence answered, simply,— 

‘If she had been for years my idolised wife, 
if I knew I had made her happy, I might 
take things more calmly. The loss would beas 
severe, the blow as keen, only I should not 
have this dreadful remorse on my shoulders. 
I did not make her happy. I had many 
troubles on my shoulders; heavy burdens to 
pose and I let my irritation vent itself on 

er.”’ 

Only that morning he had regarded Alix 
herself as one of his burdens, but he had 
quite forgotten that, so inconsistent are men, 
especially men in trouble. 

Lord St. John understood the misery at his 
heart; he never uttered a word of reproach. 
He devoted himself to the baronet as though 
they had been staunch friends, even accom- 
panying him to Mr. Cameron’s private house, 
Sir Clarence having at last consented to in- 
voke legal aid in his search for his lost 
wife. 

The solicitor received them with surprise, 
but it faded into concern and interest as he 
listened to their story. 

“ You must leave the matter in my hands, 
Sir Clarence,’ he said, gravely, ‘‘and I will 
help you to the best of my power. It is enough 
to make my poor client turn in his grave to 
think of his daughter’s misery !” 

“It is my fault,” said the Baronet, slowly. 
** Ah, Mr. Cameron ! when I parted from you 
the other day I little thought how soon and 
how painfully I should need your help ! ” 

“It is not all your fault,” said the lawyer, 
who could be just in spite of his prejudices. 
‘* The wrong of which your poor wife reaps 
the punishment was done years ago, when, 
for the sake of a woman’s beauty, Basil St. 
John concealed his first marriage, and 
banished his oldest child from his home. I 
suppose some people would pity your wife 
most, and others her sister ; but to my mind, 
Sir Clarence, they are both victims of their 
father’s folly—both Lord St. John’s daughters 
are sinned against.” 


—_——- 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue crisis was past and May lived; the little 
waif who had no real home and neither parent, 








sister, nor brother, was not yet to leave the 
world which had proved so hard a place to 
her ; perhaps, in the long years which stretched 
out before her, she would forget the bitter 
suffering of her youth. 

The General and his wife were alone together 
in his study the next morning, their minds 
intent on the same subject, each reluctant to be 
the first to speak of it. 

‘** We are very lonely now, John,”’ and Mrs. 
Anstruther looked up gently into her husband’s 
face. ‘ We feel Daisy’s loss just as much as 
when first she was taken from us.”’ 

** Just as much.” 

‘* We want a child, and that poor little girl 
upstairs wants a home, I’m sureshe’s known 
sore trouble, John,” 

‘‘T should just like to have the handling of 
her relations, Lucy.” 

‘* But you wouldn’t send her back to them ?” 

‘‘ Send her back!” thundered the General. 
“T’d as soon send her to be a white slave to 
some African negro. What are you thinking 
of, Lucy?” 

‘« Then you'll let me keep her?” 

‘I’m thinking, dear, we must have found 
her on purpose. We shall not forget Daisy if 
we do have another young face to brighten our 
home.”’ 

Mrs. Anstruther looked up with a smile. 
Soon after she went away, having got, she said, 
all she wanted. 

A few days after, May, dressed in a soft 
white wrapper’ of Mrs. Anstruther’s, was 
sag into the boudoir and laid upon the 
sofa. 

The General, very boisterous and fussy, but 
yet with a strange moistness about his eyes, 
insisted on covering her with as many shawls 
af if it had been the depth of winter, and Mrs. 
Anstruther sat beside the sofa and looked at 
her as if she could never gaze enough. 

May felt very grateful to them for their 
kindness, only a dread fear tortured her of the 
time when she must leave them and go forth 
once more into the wide world. 

“You are better to-day,” proclaimed the 
General in a defiant tone, as though he 
challenged all Burnton to contradict him at 
poe peril. ‘‘ You are very much better, my 

ear.”’ 

“ Yes!” and the girl turned her sweet, star- 
like eyes full upon his face. I shall soon be 
well, Have I been ill long?” 

They did not tell her how long; they said 
nothing of the weeks she had hovered between 
life and death. 

‘*We oouldn’t send to your friends, you 
know,”’ said the General, bluntly. We didn’t 
know who they were ; besides, they deserve to 
be a little anxious for letting you roam about 
the world at your age—a mere child.” 

“ But I am not a child, sir. I am almost 
twenty-one.” 

“ What’s that! A mere nothing!” 

‘*Tt has seemed a long time passing,” said 
May, wearily. ‘Oh! General Anstruther, you 
saved my life, and I um very grateful to you; 
but, oh! I wish you hadn’t!” 

“What for?’ demanded the General, 
sternly. ‘I can assure you it was a very close 
shaye—a very narrow escape you've had.” 
= May sighed. 

‘*The world’s such a big place,” she said, 
sadly! ‘and yet, somehow, there doesn’t seem 
a niche for me.” 

‘* We'll find you one. Now, my dear, just 
tell me why you were wandering about the 
world by yourself. Hadn% you any one to 
take careof you?” 

May hesitated. 

“T ran away,’ she said at last, in a trem- 
bling voice. ‘It was very wrong, but I could 
not help it ; they were so unkind to me,” 

** And who were ‘they ?’” 

‘*My aunt and Margaret.”’ 

‘Then you have no parents ?”’ 

(To be continued.) 








Derrct in manners is usually the defect of 
fine perceptions. Elegance comes of no breed- 
ing, but of birth. 
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LOVE SONG. 


I have gathered bright buds in the May-time, 
I have gathered red roses in June, ; 
In the earliest dawn of the daytime 
I have heard the first robin’s gay tune! 
I have breathed the sweet violet’s fragrance, 
Its hue like the soft, summer sky, 
Its exquisite colour and sweetness 
No flower in the world can deny ! 


I have sipped the sweet juice of the cherry, 
I have tasted of grapes the red wine, 

I have watched the sun shine, glad and merry, 
Until every smile has been mine! 

I’ve felt the soft touch of the south wind 
Blow lightly the folds of my tent, 

And between them have watched the stars 

shining 


Till the quiet of night was far spent! 


But the buds and the roses have faded, 
The robin’s sweet song has been sung, 
The violet’s fragrance has perished 
Where careless its flower has been flung; 
The wine of the autumn is wasted, 
The sunshine’s asleep on the hill, 
No longer the south wind is blowing 
The folds of my tent-cloth to fill. 


Yet I thrill at the touch of a flower 
Held lightly in brown finger-tips, 

And I see cheeks grow red like a cherry, 
I see the rose-red of her lips ! 

Oh, sweeter than buds of the May-time, 
Far sweeter than roses in June, 

Are the lips and the eyes of a maiden 
Whose voice robs the bird of its tune! 


Of delights what a wide-spreading t garden, 
All bright with the blossoms of y! 
I follow adown the — pathway 
Where th’ honey-bee showeth the way! 
And I sing the song over and over, 
It rings on and rhymes in my heart ; 
Tis love that makes all my life brighter— 
’Tis love, oh, ’tis love, sings my heart! 








C. 8. 
ALL AMONG THE HEATHER, 
—o-- 
CHAPTER I. 


HOW HE FOUND HER. 


Ir is an evening in August, and seated waist 
deep among the purple heather, and half 
hidden by clumps of golden gorse, we see, for 
the first time, the little heroine of our story. 

She is an elf-like looking child. 

Her blue eyes are so dark as to be 
black ; her tangled, uncombed hair floats 
her head like a golden halo, as the rays of the 
setting sun rest upon and bathe it with some 
of their own departing splendour. : 

But the baby face, though beautifal in 
feature, is sadly dirty, while marks of tears 
stain the pale cheeks, as though her childish 
heart had already been wrung by something 
more than childish sorrow. 

This little creature of two years old, 
famished with hunger and parched with thirst, 
had cried herself to sleep some hours 
in the day when the sun was high in the 
heavens; and here, or the heather 
on the Shirley Hills, she had slept the sleep 
of exhaustion, all through the burning August 
afternoon. 

Stretched like a log by her side lay a womal, 
who even in her brightest days, could never 
have had a iy 20 v.09 with the infant 
that a mtly belo to her. 

hag creamy had en into a drunken 
slumber from which the child’s cry fails to wake 
her, and the little one forgets her hunget 
for the moment as her eyes rest upon 
purple flowers about her. 

She had just clutched a handful of the 
heather when the sound of voices 
her of her famished condition, and at the same 
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time roused a forlorn hope in the baby breast 
that a good lusty yell might bring relief, and 
she forthwith did her very best. 

Still, her cries did not wake the woman, who 
lay like a heap of dirty rags beside her, but it 
brought two other persons somewhat hurriedly 
to the spot, 

‘ [knew it was the cry of a child,” exclaimed 
a young man, with a glance at his companion 
—a girl some two or three years younger than 
himself. 

Then he bent down towards] the little 
creature and asked,— 

“What is the matter, little one? won’t 
mother wake ?” 

“Elfie hungy,” said the child, putting her 
hand to her mouth ; ‘‘ Elfie drefful | peome. 

“Oh! Lionel, pray don’t touch the child,”’ 
cried the young lady, in alarm; “you don’t 
know but that you may catch a fever or even 
something worse. Come away, do; the woman 
will wake up soon, may be sure, What a 
horrid thing she looks !” 

But Lionel Denison did not heed the ex- 
postulation ; he soothed the child by telling 
her she should have something to eat directly, 
and by giving her some bon-bons which he 
happened to have in his pocket. Then he turned 
his attention to the woman, whostill lay silent 
and motionless—an ugly blotch upon the beauty 
of the heather. 

He spoke to her first, but as this produced 
no effect he gently shook her. 

She uttered no sound, however; and at last, 
despite his companion’s protests, he took hold 
of her dirty wrist and tried to feel her pulse. 

“T thought so,” he said, letting the arm fall 
from his hand, “she is dead.” 

“Dead!” gasped the girl, with a shiver, 
“are you quite sure? Oh! this is too hor- 
rible.” 

“ It is very, very sed,” he replied, “ particu- 
larly for this poor little thing, though,” he 
added, with a quick glance from the dead 
woman to the living child, ‘‘I cannot believe 
that this was the child’s mother.” 

“Most likely she was its grandmother,” 
suggested Edith Grey, ‘she looks old enough ; 
but do let us get away. I feel so upset that I 
don’t know how I shall walk home, and what 
can we do with the child? Won’t it be best to 
leave it till we can meet a policeman ?”’ 

‘“‘ Leave it alone and hungry by the side of 
the dead!” exclaimed the young man, in a 
tone of angry surprise. ‘I shall certainly do 
nothing of the kind. Poor little creature, she 
shall go home with me until her friends can 


be found.’’ 
“ And she hae no friends?” asked 
od girl, 1 steadily and suspiciously at 


“Then I will be a father to her,” he replied, 
gorse lifting the little one from the ground. 

He not meant to say this, and he had 
no serious intention at the moment of adopting 
the poor little human waif; but Edith and he 
had been very near @ serious quarrel when the 
child’s cry first reached them, and her words 
and manner irritated him now more than he 
cared to admit. 

“If you adopt her you will lose me,”’ said 
Edith, steadily, ‘so you may choose between 
us. I have no patience with such Quixotic 
absurdities.” 

He made no answer for the moment, and 
his face became very white, but he glanced 
first at the dead woman lying among the 
heather, then his eyes turned to the beautiful 

we of the girl who had promised to be his 
wife, and he was about to speak, when a little 
80b from the child nestling so trustfully in his 
arms. touched the tenderest chord in one of 
ee hearts that ever beat in human 


“Poor, friendless, pretty, little thing! ’’ was 
the thought that flashed nome his brain. 
“If I were to forsake her I should deserve to 

forsaken of Heaven in the hour of my 
— need.” . 
en he met the angry glance of his fiancée, 
and said quietly, though with Goulalon,=- 


“TI shall take care of this little girl until | 


someone who has a better right to do so 

claims her from me, whatever the conse- 
uences may be; and I shall be sorry if you 
isapprove of my doing so.” 

“So I should think!” was the disdainful 
retort. ‘‘ Perhaps you would like me to take 
the clean little creature home with me?” 

‘No, thank you, my housekeeper will take 
every care of her,” was the answer. 

Then, with another glance at the dead 
woman, he walked away from the spot, carry- 
ing the sleeping child in his arms. 

Edith Grey kept near him for a little while, 
wading through the thick heather, and spite- 
fully kicking off as many of the blossoms as 
she could until they came upon the high road; 
then she paused and said,— 

“Tam going straight home. You can send 
the police to look after that woman without 
me.” 

“‘ Yes, thank you,” he replied, courteously ; 
‘and I will do all I can to keep your name out 
of the matter, so that you may not be made 
uncomfortable by having to attend the in- 
quest.” 

Then he lifted his hat, as he might have 
done to a mere casual acquaintance, while 
she bowed, and turned in the direction of her 
own home; and it was in this way that these 
two—who had promised each other that all 
their lives should be spent together—parted, 
and tacitly dissolved the compact between 
them. 

It must not be supposed that the finding of 
this little child was the real or the only cause 
of the rupture. 

For some time past the lovers had been 
slowly but surely drifting apart, and Edith 
had come out for a walk with Lionel this very 
evening, with the fixed determination in her 
mind either to have an early day fixed for 
their marriage, or to break off the engagement 
altogether. 

There were many reasons for this which she 
would not have liked to hear anyone else de- 
fine, the principal of them being, that when 
she accepted Lionel she believed him to bea 
much richer man than he really was; and 
recently a far more eligible personage, from 
her point of view, had come to reside in the 
neighbourhood, and Miss Edith thought she 
would have no difficulty in securing this de- 
sirable gentleman’s affections if she were only 


She was not altogether devoid of feeling, 
and, above all, she had a great respect for 
Mrs. Grundy’s opinion, and was very anxious 
not to get the character of a heartless jilt ; be- 
sides, she did love Lionel Denison as warmly 
as her cold, selfish nature was capable of lov- 
ing anybody, and therefore this parting was 
a shock to herself as well as a blow to him. 

“TIT am glad that I have done it,” she 
thought, as she walked towards her mother’s 
house. ‘ He is full of crotchets, and we never 
should have got along comfortably — 
The idea of his taking that dirty little brat to 
his own house instead of letting it find a 
home in the workhouse, as anybody in his 
senses would |have done! No reasonable man 
could suppose I would submit to such an 
infliction, but Lionel was always visionary 
and Quixotic to the last degree.” 

Her face was flushed, and her eyes were 
bright with excitement, and she certainly 
did look very attractive, as, turning a bend of 
the road, she met a young man of some one or 
two-and-thirty. 

“Tis well to be off with the old love before 
you are on with the new, but don’t lose any 
time,” she thought, as, with a bright smile of 
recognition, which still further increased the 
singular charm of her beauty, she greeted the 
new-comer ; and, Mr. Hazlewood, taking her 
extended hand, remarked how agreeably sur- 
prised he was to meet her. 

He did not say “alone,” but his tone seemed 
to imply it; and Edith, glad of the oppor- 
tunity to announce her freedom to the man 
whom she meant to be Lionel’s successor, at 
once began a highly-coloured statement of 
how she and Mr. Denison had found the dirty 





child and the dead woman among the heather, 
and how he had declared his intention of 
adopting the little outcast. 

‘* You know he is peculiar in a good many 
ways,”’ she continued, in an apologetic tone, 
‘and he has tried my patience so often that-I 
have ‘more than once felt that we were utterly 
unsuited to each other, but this last freak of 
his was too absurd. He might have paid some- 
one to take care of the child; but to take her 
to his own house and adopt her is pre- 
posterous! Indeed, I spoke very strongly upon 
the subject to him.” 

“Naturally ; and so you quarrelled ?” 

“No, we have not quarrelled; but we have 
parted,” she replied, with languid indifference. 

“Poor Denison!” said Hazlewood, in a 
tone which made Edith glance at him sharply. 

But his face was turned away from her and 
she could not see its expression, nor could she 
feel sure whether her companion really pitied 
her discarded lover, or despised him for ever 
having loved her. 

“T don’t know why you should say ‘poor- 
Denison!’ ” she replied, petulantly. ‘‘Idon’t. 
suppose he considers himself in need of pity.” ~ 

‘“« The greater his misfortune,” returned Mr.. . 
Hazlewood, lightly ; ‘‘ but one man’s loss is 
often another man’s gain. By-the-way, what 
kind of a child is this one to which he has 
taken such a strange fancy ?”’ 

“T am sure I cannot tell you,” was the 
answer. ‘It was such a mass of dirt and 
rags that I really could not touch it; and, in- 
fact, I scarcely looked at its face. Iam ner- 
vously afraid of fevers and of the dreadful: 
disorders which I am told those tramps always 
carry about with them ; but though I did not 
take notice of the child, I could not help ob- 
serving the singular appearance of the dead: 
woman.”’ 

“ Why? What was there about her that 
was peculiar ?”’ asked the man, with sudden 
interest. 

‘* Well, in the first place she was old—quite 
sixty, I should think.”’ 

‘Ts that all?”’ 

‘‘No; her features were sharp and thir, 
and very clearly cut, while the skin was: - 
brown as a berry, and tanned like parch-- 
ment.” 

‘« Perhaps she was a gipsy ?’’ said Hazlewood;. 
carelessly. 

‘*Oh ! no, she was not at all of the Romani 
type, but her face was anything but a pleasant 
one to look at ; and as I think of it now, with: 
the thin lips drawn away from the white teeth, 
it makes me feel faint and giddy.” 

She certainly did look pale, and Hazlewood. 
said, quickly,— 

“Pray take my arm, Miss Grey, the shock- 
has been too much for you; but do try to rouse * 
yourself. Don’t faint, for mercy’s sake. I 
shall certainly bolt if you do.” 

He uttered this ludicrous threat in such a - 
tone of desperation that she could not help 
giving a little hysterical laugh which reassured* 
him, and he supported her toa grassy bank. 
by the road-side, and slieniet that she 
should remain here while he went to get a 
conveyance of some kind in which to take her 
home. 

She told him it was unnecessary, however, 
and that she would be better directly; and 
after resting a few minutes she was sufficiently 
recovered to walk home, though she accepted 
his proffered arm and leaned somewhat heavily 
upon it. 

Her mother, seeing her enter the grounds of 
their small domain, thus escorted, smiled with 
satisfaction, though she was sufficiently 
prudent not to let Mr. Hazlewood see how 

leased she was at the exchange which her 
Ss aghiter seemed to have made. 

Meanwhile Lionel Denison, carrying the ex- 
hausted and half-famished child in his arms, 
walked on in the direction of his own house. 

Had he not been in such a condition of in- 
dignation against ‘Edith Grey, he would pro- 
bably have thought twice before exhibiting 
himself with such a burden in his arms, upon 
a road where he was pretty sure to meet 
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ie who knew him; but, as it was, he never 
thought. of the strang« appearance he might 
present, and when he reached: the: Hermitage 
he frightened his housekeeper hadf out-of her 
wits, by marching strright into her room, and 
saying, abruptly, as he placed his burden in 
hor arms,— 

“ Here, Mrs. Curtis, I have brought some- 
thing for you to take care of.” 

“Why, it’s a child, sir!” exclaimed the 
worthy woman. in unfeigned amazement. 

* eourse.it is,” replied her master, with 
% grim smile. 

“ And it’s alive!’’ continued the: woman, 
hor wonder increasing. 

“Yes;. I suppose it is alive, but it. is 
famished.and most uncomfortably dirty. Give 
it semae food and wash it, and seeif you can 
make or borrow some clean clothes for it, and 
im > merning, bring the little creature. to 
Brita) ” 

Mrs. Curtis looked at the sleeping child, 
then at her master, as she asked, doubt- 


‘“Do-you. know who she belongs to, sir?” 

‘‘No; I found her by the side. of.a. dead 
woman, bué this will be her home until. some- 
hody claims her. However, I cam’t stay to 
tad: now ; Lanust go and give infarmasion: to | 
the police.” 

Then he went outof the room, leaving the 
housekee to obey his orders, and to,wonder | 
what come-ever her master. 

Before*she had recovered from her surprise 
hor husband came into the recom brimfub of | 
news and exultation, as he said ,— 

“T say, Peggy, something’s up. between the 
master and Miss Grey. It’s an ill-wind: that 
blows nobedy good, and you may take my 
word for it we shan’t have.to turn ont of this 
place, after all, through her.” 

“Why, what makes you think so?” asked 
his wife. 

“T met her just now hanging on: the arm 
of Mr. Hazlewood of Starcroft, and looking 
up into his eyes as we’ve seen her look’ at 
master—the deceitful jade—and as IT passed 
by the study window, this minute, I saw the 
master with his: hat on, sit down by the table, 
avd bury his head in his hands just as if*he 
was heartbroken; and putting two and two 
together, Peggy, I believe we’ve got a new 
lease of a very good berth,old woman. Why, 
by all that’s wonderful what ’a you got 
there? ”’ 

Tt was the child that had, for the first time) 
attracted his attention. 

In the dim twilight he had not observed ‘the 
little creature as it lay in his wife’s lap, but 
his yoice had roused it from sleep, and’ it now 
begun to cry lustily. 

Remembering her master’s order, Mrs, 
Curtis sent her kasband for some milk while 
shg gave the famished child a sweet biscuit, 
and the little creature was soon eating and 
drinking ravenously. 

To wash the poor little thing was the next 
step, and the worthy housckeeper’s woman] 
lieart went out in tenderness to the tiny waif 
when she found how the baby limbs were 
frotted and sore with neglect. 

But ® surprise awaited her, for though the 
ghild’s frock and outer garments were of the 
Cheapest and commonest description, her linen 
was of very fine cambric, and her little bodice 
and petticoat were of the finest Saxony 
flannel, beautifully embroidered with, white 
silk, though -everything was shockingly dis- 
coloured with dust and dirt, 

“This isn’t the child of poor people,” 
thought Mrs. Curtis, as she examined these 

things, “ and I’ll take care of the clothes, for 
they may be useful one day. I. wonder if 
master does. really mean to keep her here? I 
hope hedoes; there’s nothing I’dlike better than 
to take care of the dear little pet. Poor child, 
though she hasn’t lived long inthe world she 
has had a hard time,of it!” 

Then she pnt the little one to bed, though 
not without a lingering suspicion in her mind 

hat her master must know something more 


about the infant’s parentage-tham he had,told 
her. 

This: suspicion was not confirmed. by..his 
subsequent conduct, for he: hardly looked. at 
her the noxt morning ; andiafterwaxds, beyond 
inquiring: occasionally if the child was, well 
and likely to thrive, he evinced no desire to 
— again, and showed zo, cunions interest 
in her wi 

Indeed, he seemed te-hawe forgotten thatthe 
tiny girl was:in the: hense. Hie shut himself 
up a good dead: ia his etady,,ox went.out for long 
solitary walks. and rides, and-at. last hegave 
up a struggle. which he: seemed. to. have been 
maintaining with hisaself, and:leftbome. 

Before he wont.away, the woman by whose 
dead body the child was.found. was. ee at 
the expense of the-parish, the guardians offer- 
ing no, objection to. Mr. Denison: taking;charge 
of the infant instead of throwing the ex 
her maintenance upon the heaxily-b' 


ratepayers, 

In peixt of fact, they would. have had no 
objection, to» his, paying the e: of. the 
funeral had he been so inclined, but for many 
reasons he.didi not do this., 

Rumour hed alxeady, whispered many dis- 
agreea ble: surnmrises: about. his. connection with 
theidead woman ‘end. the living, child,.so that 
Edith Grey notonly received a, great deal of 
sympathy, but. was. considered to. be per 
justafied in breaking,off her engagement wi 
him. 

When he: had been absent from home a 

couple of weeks.he returned unexpectedly, and 
astonished Mr. and Mrs. Curtis by announei 
that he was. going. out to. China, and shoul 
leave the Hermitage in their charge. 
‘And the little girl?” the woman was 
about to ask but remembering some of the 
stories she had heard whispered about, she 
thought her master might have made some 
arrangement for the little creature which he 
did not mean to communicate to her, so she 
discreetly held her peace. 

A couple of hours-later, however, Lionel 
Denison, sitting im his garden and meditatively 
smoking a cigar, was startled by a little dot of 
a girl toddling to his side, ana saying, with 
childish assurance,— 

‘* Elfie wants tweets.” 

He looked at, the child sadly, though not 
without a certain amount of astonishment.at 
her singular beauty, for the unusually dark 
eyes were set in a face that, now it was clean, 
was the perfection of infantile. delicacy of 
colour and beawby: of form, while the abua- 
dant golden haiz, curled and: waved. with.a 
wild grace that only nature could bestow. 

The demand for sweets was ‘repeated before 
he bethought himself of the small box of bon- 
bons which he~ sometimes: carried in his 
pocket. 

It was out of this box that he had given the 
child some sweets when he found her, and he 
now handed her the box itself. 

‘* Bifie give ’on tiss!’’ said the: little thing; 
holding up her childish face for the caress. — 

He bent and kissed the baby lips, and, 
strangély enough, the memory of & kiss 
remained with him long after Edith. Grey's 
beauty was. forgotten,-and all love for her had 
died out of his heart. ; 





GHAPTER II. 
AFTER LONG YEARS. 

Firtuen years have passed since Lionel 
Denison and’ Edith Grey took their last 
walk together on the Shirley Hills. 

He was between one and two-and-twenty 
then, and she a little more than eighteen ; 
now they are both on the shady side of thirty, 
and both are still unmarried. 

That she is still Edith Grey is certainly not 
} her own fault, for few women could have tried 
harder to advantageously change their father’s 
name for that of some other man than she 
had done. : 

Failure, however, had dogged her footsteps 





| from first to last, and whenever she seemed 


features a certain 


verses, andi Miss Grey 





most certain of success the greater had been 


j her disappointment. The consequence is, that 


advancing years.and.too-long protracted si 
blessedness has not only increased. the —— 
» but: has. given. to her 
1es8.0f expression. that 
makes her look the thing she neally. ig 
snappish, fretful, discontented.old maid. 
Hor fixst: di i nt, after Lionel. went 


‘to China. was. ie Hazlewood, of Staxcxoft, 


He paid her marked attentions, and mag love 
to ber in the, most. open. and encouraging 
manner, but he said nothing aboutmatrimony ; 
aud. when. Mrs. Grey asked him at what; date 
he meant to marry her daughter, he. told. her 
coolly enough: that.be had.no present intention 
of marrying, % 

The indignation, of the twoladies knew no 
bounds, but it did not-affact Mx. Hazlewood; 
and after, a time another. admirer appeared 
upon. the;scene, and Edithbrought this. affair 
successfully up to.anengagement,. But nothing 
came of it. 

The gentleman met: witl: some severe re. 

promptly made the dis. 
covery that le.and she were wwnited to each 
other, and: had. batter: part. befone it was too 

Se matters wens:on. One eligible bachelor 
after another w , and-several widowers 
had the most hairbreadth escapes, batalialike 
succeeded in slipping:through her fingers before 
she was able to tie thedasetthereis no untying: 
and now we find ‘herat: three-and-thirty as 
eager as ever to change -her name and condi- 
tion, but with her chances of doimg so very-con- 
siderably diminished. 

She is in a flutter of excitement this even. 
ing, however. Oldmemiories have come back 
to her. She remembers ‘the lover of her yeuth, 
the man with whom she had quarreled because 
he would not leave a friendiess infant to the 
tender mercies of the world ; and now she tries 
hard to persuade herself that it is:a lingering 
tenderness for him that has kept her single all 
these years. 

When she'verrtures:to lint this. sweet.ctn- 
solation to her mother that practical old lady 
laughs in ‘her face, amd observes, witha 
sneer,— 

“Persnade Lionel to believe that ‘story when 
he comes back if you cati, my, dear; bat you 
had better tell it to ‘him before he sees that 
lovely girl over whom asa child you and “he 
fell out, or I for one shall not blame him if He 
makes the samte choice now as he did’then.” 

“ Lionel will look for more than a acne 
doll in a wife,”’ retorted Edith ; “‘ andif he 
been true to me‘all these years he is not likely 
to be lured away now by that baby face.” 

‘‘ But how can you suppose the man hasever 
given you a ‘thotght since he went away?” 
Saked-the mother, who in these lxter years had 
become very critical, and was not always as 
forbearing: as of old: “He has. nat written 
to you once.” ~ 

“No, but he has, remained . unmauzried, 
which is much more to the purpose,” replied 
Edith, with something like triumph in ber 
voice. 

Then turning to a glass she looked at her 
own face, and after a time she said with « 
sigh, - : 

“JT wonder if he will find me very much 
changed?” 

“ Changed!” echoed the;,mother, disdaim 
fully, * so. changed that he won't know. your 
he meets you ag.a stranger, Changot indeed! 
You are no more, like you were at eighteen 
than I. am, and if, Lionel Denison rementbhers 
you at all it will beas he last: saw you. Bat 

he isn’t coming home to mazry yous may dear; 
so don’t prepare disappointment for your 
by thinking: he is. Me hasn't had ‘thst, little 
beggar child educated liken lady for ucihing,’ 

“ ort is is eld enongh to be her, fathes, 

rotested Kdith, 

“a What has that to do with it?” retammed 
her mother. ‘ He is. youngman still, and is 
probably far better looking than when’ he lefts 
England. Ne, there is not achance-for yes 
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Edith, unless you can get Elfie out of the way 
before he sees her.”’ 

Edith Grey tossed her head disdainfully.as 
her mother spoke, but for all that the syg- 


gestion samk into her heart, and. she begaar to, 

ponder over the possibility of getting; rid ed. to. take any noting off 

Elfie until her own hold-upen Lionel should inky, and’ shill fewer remembered i 
h 


firmly established. 
This was the more difficult to: accomplish, 

vecause she had never been friendly with. the 

protege of Lionel Denison, but had looked: upon 

her with the same eing ot, scsi t 

she had. felt when firstahe 

unkempt, and un 

on the Shirley Hides. 
Not-thatshe e 

had*seen: much of" the- beautiful: gi 





‘August evening long, ages. fom one-morni >| thet: 
about a year-atter Liowal Dienibam hinds gone} id 


to China, his. housekeeper: _instrue- 
to send the. child: in, Kem came: tox ay gertain 
school: in the nortity aff g 


r:te.ber h 5 
a te,ber husband, 


andizamerked; significantly ,— 
“ yied:is as good asa wink to a blind horsey 


Tal thought there was something strange: 
abowte dear. I shall be sorry to lose} 
her,, pyie: form hier good, and the master} 
m F slike a lady.” 

Swoman shed a few tears, andj 
set tqypenigte.obey her master’s orders. 


But she. di@ not send the child to the dis. 
tant schgelisg she took her there herself, and, in 
handing ‘hegeover to the lady who presided 
over the establishment, she spoke of the little 
girl as Miss Eil@gpand> gave. the impression, 
without actually sayingeanything to warrant 
it, that the youthful pupif was in some way 
related to Lionel Denison. 

The effect of a word or a look will often 
influence a child’s destiny, and good Mrs. 
Gurtis; by her, tone andi manner; and by: the 
deference, with which: she; submitited, to: the, 
childish whims of her little, charge, certainly 
made the sehoolmistress beliave thatthe pretty, 
Stwange-looking:creature wad: born to fill a 
good position: in. life. 

So while:-Miss Bifie was:petted: and. allowed 


nest she eadles 











for her to go to a school in France. But 

during this brief holiday the girl made no 

acquaintances. 

| Mis. Curtis clung to her like. hex own 
y called at the j ; 


ervinfancy, so that nota hint concemm, 


found:heeygae breathed in her ears. 
Cry thigsoccagian she met in her wadigya 
med ne me Beslonger in her first 
au a fa irl cxppessed-her o 
to Mys, Onctiy ae 
ve . od lhousekee 


i thad. this. lady. alwagimy 
y when: they. met, and; 
hen: with positive. 
never volunteered. 















holidays were wery- long duration, 


had left school for good; and Lionel Denison, 
who had been absent from England for fifteen 
years, was coming home at last. 

It is not to be supposed that Elfie had never 
asked.any questions about. her own;parentage, 
for, in point of; fact, she had tormented every- 
body with whom she came in contact upon 
the, subject, and especially, curious had she 
been to.ascertain, what relation her guardian, 
as, Lionel termed himself, was.to her. 

No.one:could,.or,,would; enlighten her, how- 





ever, and, she, wove .in. her, busy. little brain 


ing the magmer in which Lionel Denisomy hade 


the danger whi . Curtis dreaded: wag: |: 
averted. ee / 
Thingsewere changed now, however; Elfie 


tohaye hey-own way to a very. considerable, 
extent; she was: always: beautifully dressed ;; many, romances. of; which.she.was;herself the 
amd; as.sheogrem older, she had:the. advantage, heroine, and: all, of them.were naturally based 
of studying: understhe best masters: that-could | upon the presumption; that her actual condi- 
be obtained, and all the accomplishmenta, tion, was.what it, seemed..to,be—that she was 
which are considered: necessary for the: ednea- the daughter of a gentleman, was.undoubtedly 
tion: of¢ ac gentlewoman: were taughthem asia, 2n, heiress, and would one, day marry @ man 
matter ofcourse: who would be infinitely superior, to all the rest 
It: is teme: thab the: half-yearly: bills : that, of, his-sex, 
reached: Lionel: Denison: weresheavy, and:had,| Elfie.is very excited. at. the thought that her 
the: been in: England he might:have grumbled: guardian, will soon be back, in. his old home, 
ovex some.of the items, but atesuch a distance. and she wonders, what.he is like and whether 
from home.this scaweely/seamed:; worth while; ‘ he will:be,kind;to her,.and she,tries in, vain to 





and, moreover, he felt that he knew so little | remember Pum. 


about the average cost of a girl’s dress and } 
board and education_that.to_complain would | 
“only be to expose his ignorance upon the sub- | 
jeotiwithent: much, chance.of altering the,con- ; 
dition of affairs. 

Mrs, Quutis, having. broyght,the child.to her, 
new: home, soon, took. leawe, of, her, but, the 
‘Parting wate both.a, very bitter.one. 

The went, away: With tears.in, 
hen eyes; as- though she hed. left behind hex, 
something, belonging.to herself; while the, 
lithle one wept passionately, and for two days, 
and, nightaredused.te be comforted. 

Happilyn the- griefs-of childhood ane never 
very: lasting, and, poor, Life gradually ceased, 
te. pine fon-thadeax, kind: face, which was,the 
Only; one, she could  distinotly, remember as 
hawing loqokedvapon;her; with. eyes, of lowe. 

Por the next.ten, years Elfie was kept.at the, 
seme schogh and the only interruption, in. the, 
monotony: of her: life was: when Mrs, Curtis, 
came to seevherrance:®, year; 

When: she: was about, twebve yeaxs..of. age; 
Eifie paisha visit to the. Hevmitage for a few, 
weeks, while arrangements. were being made 





She has.always.pictured.-him:.to, herself. as 
an old, man, a in her last letter—the last 
that-he could receive, before,she. would: see him 
—she had.asked: him to send, her his. portrait, 
so that she might recognise him;on-hisreturn, 
while she sent. him her.owa, that he might. re- 
cognise her, 

A long time elapsed before. an, answer came 
to-her, request, and onesummer, cyening Elfie 
went.down to, the shrubbery. gate. to. look out 
for the postman, betange she. knew the China 
mail.,.was in, . She, was. not, disappointed, for 
he brought with him and handed to her the 
long-expected, missive: , 

The. grounds of, the, Hermitage, were large 
and secluded,,so instead,.of returning to. the 
house. Elfie turned into. the shrubbery, and 
seating herself an.a,garden-chair, proceeded to 
open her letter. 

There was, ®,.carte.de-visite, ingide. the. en- 
velope, and, girlrlike she hastened, to looky at it 
before reaciing.what,the oniginal of the portxeit 
had. written. 

A strange sensation thrills her hearé as, 


on the likeness of the fine form and handsome 
face that can only belong to a man whois very 
much on the sunny side.of forty, 

‘‘And I thought he was old,” she mused 
aloud ; ‘old enough to be my father, or even 
my grandfather, while, in fact; he: is, young 
enough to be my——” 

She did not finishithe sentenge; fer a voice 
close to her ear hissed,— 

i * Your hasandicligngpose yourthink? ’” 
; ala: 


With a wild cry: of alarm Bifie-spgang to 


| Hem feet, and stood. face ta. faee: with the 


‘woman who for so long a time, heady heem:suck 
lgemystery to her. 

i. & Wheare you?” she asked, angrilys.*Hipw ° 
' dave-yomintrude upon me like-thig??? > 
Be you!’ sneered, Bdith: Grays 

: * You;tp@y® mighty im- 


in UpOn, CAR. 
hink that: people hawe- 
circumstances: Ljgnel 


ndime!”eehpedi the girl; passing 
hand‘agress Iter b an to. clear. 
brain and: realise. tht. meaning: off the words, 
that felly her earay,. . 














her 
her 





uppsd > wath. one hand 
~on her throbbing, 
st, and said, pain- 





fully,— 

‘* What you tell me cannot be true. If I had 
been: found by the side of a dead beggar 
woman when I was a very little girl I must 
have heard something about it, and I should 
not have been brought up asiif: rp were) Mrs 
Denison’s daughter. No, the more L think:of 
it the more I'am convinced: that: yow have 
invented this cruel story because: forsome 
reason which I cannot understand you hate 
me.” 

‘Hate you!” echoed Edith, her eyes blazing 
with the fury into which she had worked -her- 
self. “ Have Iinot good’ cause to hate you ? 
But for you Lionel Denison would never have 
been an exile in a foreign land during all. the 
best years of his life, but» would have been 
living herein his own house‘ with me, whom 
he loved as his wife. Is it to be. wondered: at 
that I hate the serpent that has: blighted ‘his 
life and mine ?” 

There was such-a: world; of’ rancour in. the 
words, and inthe: voice: of the faded. beauty, 
and she looked so: spiteful and so worn: by: 
time and disappointment, that. Hifie, gazingint 
her, said; without thinking-of the sting: she 
might infliet,— 

“But you: must be much older than, my 
guardian. He is young and handsome ”—and: 
she glanced at the portrait she held: in- her 
hand— while you’ @re——” She paused, 
natural delicacy making her hesitate to wound: 
the feelings even of 2 woman who: had’shown: 
such an utter want of consideration for-her: 

“What am 1?’ was the savagely uttered’ 
demand. 

“ You—you—are almost old,” replied Etfie. 

The .faded woman gasped; but she had 
wasted her. strength. beforehand, and © could 
now only answer feebly,— ’ 

« At any rate, Tam, three years younger than 
Mr. Denison, and I. very much doubt if’ he 
doesn’t look older than he seems in that photo- 
graph. Here, let me look-at it,” 

But Elfie, quickly. thrast.the ynread'Tetter 
and the carte-de-visite into her pocket, ag she 
said;— 

“It was not intended for you. If'my guar- 
dian. had wished you,to have his portrait he 





With eager eyes and half-parted lips, she gazes 


would, no doubt, have sent it to you; and’as 
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[“‘wHO ARE you?” SHE ASKED, ANGRILY. 


for your assertion that I prevented him from 
marrying you, I simply do not believe it.” 

‘“* It was not that he would not marry me, but 
that I would not marry him unless he sent you 
away from his house,” replied Edith. ‘In a 
moment of anger he refused, and I would not 
listen to him afterwards, and he went away 
almost broken-hearted, but he has been true 
to me, and he may still be happy if you do 
not wreck the dearest hopes of his life a second 
time.” 

**I don’t know what influence I can have 
upon his hopes or |happiness,” replied Elfie, 
sadly. “If 1am no more to him than you say 
Iam sure he will not consider my feelings on 
the subject if he wishes to marry you.” 

“ But you don’t suppose that I would marry 
him with you living in his house, do you?” 
demanded Miss Grey, with a sneer. ‘If I 
refused to do so when you were a child I should 
certainly not tolerate your presence now.”’ 

‘*T don’t think you are likely to be asked to 
do so,” was the courteous, though somewhat 
ambiguous, reply. as, with a slight inclination 
of the head, turned and walked towards 
the house, leaving the elder woman to look 
after her with eyes full of envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. 

But though the girl behaved bravely and 
calmly enough in the presence of her enemy, 
she was, in truth, stung to the very heart. 

Hers was an intensely proud and sensitive 
nature, and until this hour she never 
doubted for a moment that she was well born, 
and when at school she had, it must be con- 
fessed, looked with much condescension and 
some _ upon girls of plebeian origin. But 
now =e. was told _ -. —_ came not 
even a a le if humble stock, but 


that she was the offspring of the very lowest 
of the low—that she had been picked up out 
of pity, and had ever since nm simply a 


recipient of charity. 

“If it is so, it was cruel of him to let me 
grow up in ignorance of my true condition,” 
she thought, resentfully, as she sought the 





seclusion of her own room, and read the letter 
— her self-appointéd guardian had sent 
er. 

There was not much in the epistle. The 
writer of it said he hoped she had been a good 
and industrious girl while at school, since it 
was very probable that she would have to 
turn her education to some practical account. 

At any other time this suggestion would 
have surprised and annoyed her, but coming 
now as it did after Edith Grey’s assertions, 
it seemed but a confirmation of the spiteful 
woman’s story. 

“TI will ask Mrs. Curtis if it is true that he 
found me by the side of a dead woman on the 
Shirley Hills,’ she decided, as she folded up 
the letter and returned it, with the photo- 
graph, to her ket. “If it is true,” she 
went on, “and if I find that he and that 

woman were engaged to be married at 
that time, and that he is coming back now to 
make her his wife, they may both be sure that 
I shall not interfere with ther comfort. I 
would take a situation as a kitchenmaid 
sooner than live for a single day under the 
same roof with her!” 

She looked more fit to bea young duchess 
than a kitchenmaid as she said this, but she 
was terribly in earnest. Nothing should ever 
induce her to remain a burden upon the man 
who had hitherto acted the part of a father to 
her; and as for being an obstacle in any way 
to his happiness she would rather die a dozen 
deaths. 

And that night, by dint of much cross- 
questioning, she extracted from Mrs. Curtis 
the story of how she was first brought to the 
Hermitage, and how Lionel Denison’s engage- 
ment with Miss Grey was broken off in con- 
sequence. ; 

“That's why she always looks at you so 
ey: my dear,’ continued the old woman, 
soothingly, ‘‘ but she had dnly herself to blame 
for the master going away as he did ; it wasn’t 
your fault.” 

“No, it was not my fault,” echoed Elfie. 











“* HOW DARE YOU INTRUDE UPON ME LIKE THIS? ’’) 


But when she found herself again alone the 
agonising thought that filled her heart would 
find expression in words. 

‘‘ The woman's story wastrue,”’ she > 
‘* I was but @ little outcast when he picked me 
up and fed and sheltered me, and it seems, too, 

t I was the innocent cause of his great un- 
happiness. But this shall not happen again. 
I will go away from this place before he 
returns, and then he and that woman who 
hates me will neither of them find me in their 
wa’ oe 

She shed some very bitter tears as she made: 
this resolution, and the sobs which she tried 
to eet almost choked her; for all the 
pa reams of her girlhood were shattered, 
and she was about to throw herself upon the 
cold, pitiless world, knowing as little how to 
steer her course as does a flower cast upon 
the surface of a swiftly-flowing river. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Grrts.—It has been suggested that 
young Englishwomen should go out with their 
unmarried brothers to India or Ceylon, or the 
colonies, to keep house for them and help them 
to find something of the comforts of home in 
their exile. England is overstocked with 
women, who are clamouring for work and 
votes and husbands. Coincidently with this, 
@ number of young men are year by year 
going abroad—a greater number each year, 80 
rapid is the growth of Great Britain—and in 
a large number of cases they go out to that 
certain discomfort which we euphemistically 

of as “ roughing it.” The ordeal differs 
as greatly in degree as in its effects; but, be- 
yond question, it does in some cases prove too 
severe, especially in Ceylon, where “ fellows 
come in from a hard day’s work on the slopes, 
fagged and weary, to their bungalow. There 
is food pre for them by their native ser- 
vants, but rt is often not fit to eat ; so one goes 
to the brandy for consolation.” 
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[‘* MR. VANRENAN,’? DEFIANTLY; “‘ YOU <UINK SO HIGHLY OF AUNTIE YOURSELF, THAT GERARD MIGHT WELL Bz JEALOUS.’’] 


NOVELETTE.) 


HER GIVEN WORD. 


—o— 
CHAPTER III.—/( Continued.) 


In the dim light she saw his face grow very 
stern, and the sombre shadows deepen in his 
eyes, but he said quietly,— 

“TI shall make no outcry if itisso. I have 
borne worse.” 

She pressed his arm in token of sympathy. 

‘Poor boy! poor old boy!”’ she said, ten- 

derly ; then with a sudden burst of sisterly 
affection, ‘I wish I could help you! I wish I 
had dared tell her all I have heard of Gerard 
Massey, but, perhaps, she would not believe 
me.”’ 
“She certainly would not. It is a grand 
thing to be loved by such a woman; but if she 
is not for me, Lucy, I have still this consola- 
tion—I can stand her friend and aid her in any 
trouble that may come to her.” 

“Do you anticipate any fresh grief ?’’ 

‘Yes; and it will come through the chil- 
dren; Fred and Mab love her only for what 
she provides; in time they will wring her 
heart. Eva is gentle and affectionate, but will 
always be weak of will.’’ 

December wore away, and a new year 
dawned, and Mrs. Lake had finished all her 
packing, had bidden good-bye to Ismay, and 
was loitering for a few last words with 
Elaine. 

“Be good to my darling, although, indeed, 
I need not ask that of you, but a mother’s 
heart is so full of vague fears——” 

“‘T think I understand,” Elaine answered, 
gravely. “ Now Mrs. Lake, I have one favour 
to beg of you, with which to crown your good- 
ness. If you should chance to see Gerard, tell 
him how glad I was to get his message, and 
say, too, that I am unchanged. @h!” with 
Sudden passion, ‘there are so many loving 
words I would send to him if I dared—if I 
dared! If I only knew that his message was 





dictated by love and not friendship only, I 
would not hesitate to show him my heart as 
it is towards him.” 

She ceased, the hot colour on her cheeks and 
brow; then she leaned a little forward and 
kissed Lucy once upon the lips. 

‘‘ You have been most good to me; I will 
endeavour to repay you in my care for 
Ismay.” 

“And,” said the little lady, falteringly, 
‘don’t forget to be kind to my brother. He 
is a lonely and much-wronged man, and needs 
some good woman’s friendship.’””’ Then she 
added, as an afterthought, with a covert glance 
at Elaine, ‘‘ Now that his former wife is dead, 
some one may take pity on his pain, and teach 
him to forget his ancient sorrow.” 

“I hope so,” gently; ‘‘he deserves to be a 
= —— man,’ and so —_ parted. 

he Hall seemed very dull to Carey when 
Lucy was gone, and despite all she had told 
him concerning Elaine’s infatuation, he was 
often tempted to speak to her of his own hopes 
and love; but for awhile he restrained him- 
self, only he visited the cottage every day, and 
the villagers said his calls were not for his 
niece alone, and were glad to think that at 
last Miss Norris might be happy if she 
would. 

“Sure,’”’ they said, ‘she will brighten the 
Hall, and be like an angel in it.” 

February and March passed tranquilly for 
the inmates of the cottage, then came April 
with her smiles and tears; and in ever 
hedgerow, on every bank, the primrose aah 
violet sprang into wild luxuriance; the blue- 
bell and anemone, the pimpernel and butter- 
cup gleamed out from the rich growth of j 
Already the young birds were fledged, and the 
old ones found much employment in minister. 
ing to their wants, and instructing them ‘in 
the way they should go.” 

At this season, when all was so bright, when 
everything spoke of love and hope, Oarey’s 
heart rose within him in passionate protest 
against its so long-enfor silence; and @ 





voice he could not wes poe clamoured loudly, 
“Tell her! Tell her!” until he could no 
longer refrain from speech. 

So on a bright spring day, when the little 
ones were safely are. | of, and he was sure 
to find Elaine alone, it being a half-holiday 
with her, he walked to the cottage, and saw 
her oe | under the old apple tree, where 
once she stood to watch Gerard going, and 
faltered out her last entreaty to him for kind- 
ness and forgiveness. 

The sun shone upon her pretty hair and 
flickered across her eyes, lightening for awhile 
the shadows in them ; she moved towards him 
with slow, quiet grace; there was never any 
“ hurry in her hands, no hurry in her feet.” 

It was this especial calm of hers that had at 
first won him to her, for after his stormy life 
he would fain find rest. 

He transferred the flowers he carried from 
his hand to hers; they were choice exotics, 
and after thanking him for them, she moved 
towards the house to place them in water. 

He turned and went with her. ‘ 9088.2) 

‘I came expressly to see you,” he said, his 
voice somewhat shaken with agitation; “I 
left the children playing ‘hide and seek’ in 
the left wing. Ismay was the merriest of 
them all. Under your care she is growing 
quite robust.” 

‘‘ England has done much for her,” gently, 
‘‘and I think she is very happy with us!” 

‘Think!’ he said, with a nervous laugh, 
‘“why she worships you. I warn Lucy that 
she will be forgotten, or fill only .a second 
place ; as for me I have become a cypher.”| 

She smiled increduously, and led the way 
into the house, whilst Carey’s heart beat fast 
as he for the first time realised what life 
would be to him if she refused to listen to his 
pleading. “rt 

He was so much older than she, had passed 
through such terrible affliction, and yet the 
mere thought of what he had to say to her 
made him nervous as a youth, and almost 
choked this utterance. He watched her in 
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silence whilst she arranged the flowers in 
pretty, inexpensive vases. 

“T am afraid,” she said, ‘you boo 
robbing your houses, and breaki - 
dener’s heart for-me, andiL féel = 


then _—* - sweet —— to hi 
him pale an she spoglie Tre 
lower, tones mes were a of: womentiest:aym - 


pathy, “Mr. Vanrenan, sometliiieg, line: gone 

wrong, and you have something te,sayetome, 

Is it) about: a Lake? Oh! for 

and Ismay’ 8, = wae-ce is. well onde 

happy,” and when paused the mamy 

nearer, but did not-yet-attempt to toughiihtess. 
“ Nothing is wrong:with Lucy, or wil 

of aas, bub you: ares right. in. sayingy If} 

to tel you, Lay a fy 
mea Ww. 


playing about her sweet face andi. pretty 
rounded figure: 


He was silent so-long, that she-seid,— 
“Ts it a very. diffionlt: thing: your lieve: to; {! 
tell?” 


i, Lens forget yo 

my dear, can 

aad be 4 ioe, cdeadinohe weidhh with: my cecoud! Tomey. wits | 
fires ——” 


she ae him Reanepesaaed ger 


Was & : 

face ; pes te meantnaecalied red broke my ale): 

buirriers of so 1 sd 'control. “Hitherto 

he had been speaking calmly, but now he 

flashed into eager passion. 

‘Elaine, my darling, my darling !' remem- 

x my need of you; think how Tonely and 

y: lite is.. without you,., Let.ug, 


ene NE the. past and; begin lifa amew. |} 


pear Tlove you-—surely... you axe, seen; 

i +~L.love you, and.all that I have.is 

to, you,and, yours., There. has never 

boen a.day. since, first we met that Ihaxemot 

hoped and. prayed, for this epding te our 

friendship.. Love, love, you, will, come, to 
me? ” 


She shrank: back.from. him, her hands.aut- 
paige as if to thrust him. fromasher; rn 
the, pent-up passion of so, many, months 
snenenalt restraint, and he followed her; im 
her retreat. 


**T know what you would say; but you,must, 
hear me first, Elaine. I don’task you to. come 
to. me, yet; whilst my; love. is. still; a, suxprise 
and a.dread to you.. I will give you, time, 1 will, 
wait so long as you bid me,,if, omly, in:the end; 
you. premise to. he my.wife, Butt do ask you 


to.let. me. visit you. in, the character of an;|| taken: li 


barre, .lover,|,”” 
ih!” she, cried, ‘‘ You have, forgotten, 
Gerard, or you would not.urge this. treachery 


upen:me,”’ 
“Bacog'a eyes blazed. with seorn at the 
mention of his.xival’s name. 

“ No, Elaine; I haye.not forgotten ; but, it. 
seemed.to,.me,a.man who. bas preyed himself 
alike incapable of love or generosity: should 
hawe.no claim upon you. I entreat you to 

at away all oxaggerated,ideas of honour; and 

good.to yourself. He set you free by; his 
ow act.long.ago. He.will probably newer 
return,’ 


“Still,” Elaine. said, with her ursel gentle 
ity,, ‘1, do. not consider myself, free, I 
jeve.that.in Heeven’s sight I am, bound.te 

him as-closely,.as.though I were his.wife, I 
am his, altogether hig, until he takes anophex 
woman to wife. Then I should hold it.q,sin 
to.love him: longer.” 

“Will you go. one trang your. youth. in 
vain hopes of his lis constancy?” 
bitterly. ‘Is . it cies the unworthy one 
who.shall befirst in a woman’s, regand? My 





¥ 
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i 





j 
_——, 


Mife happy 


love makes me bold to plead with you against 
yourself. Listen, dear. When the little ones 


jare.gone from you, and have made themselves |: Her with a sudden, cruel 


where, when you, shall have founde|| 
‘all your: faith and: trust: mii ;.andiyou, 
no longer. young, sit: by. your 
will note your thoughts turn, with i 
ecinaetsis ‘hens agees Often—ah!' often: 


ta, hig, 
a 


— th not trouble you with 

t ; Only, my dear, for 

ur OW, Geko ae the. children,’ s consider 
‘8 I will not ask you to leave 
them, shall be tome as my own, and: 
Hiever:imows I will endeavour to make your 

I do not say no trouble shall 
touch you, because love, however strong, 
cannot always avert calamity from the loved 
one; but no grief shall touch you that I can 
endure alone,” and there she stayed him with 
& passionate. gesture. 

‘*Oh | you,axe most goad to me, and I have 
deserved nothing of kindness. or levye from 
you, Had, I known your hopes concerning 
‘me I would: hawe tried. to crash them by 
coldness and apparent; ingratitude; but how 
‘could:I guess,the. high honow you —— 
doing me? , With all.my hearé I thank you, 1 
bless you; with all my soul I pray you may 
forget this. brief, dream of love.” 

“* Brief!’ he echoad, painedly, ‘I have 
loved you always from-thatSunday L saw you 
‘in, church, and, my love: will last--throughout 
my, life, . There, is no; forgetfulness for me, 
aaa no other wife-but you.”’ 

At last he had.taken her trembling; hands, 
and gently, slowly, he drew, her towards. him, 
until his .dark; face was. bowed. upon the 
jmasses of.her, hai;,then, before she could 
| staaggle or pretest: against, his will, he had 
er in, his arms, and was kissing her: 
'with the terrible, despeixing passion of a 
' strong man. 

‘* Love, my loye !”’ hesaid, hoarsely, through 
hig clenched.tecth,. ‘‘ L wil} never give you up; 
the day will come when I shall call .you: wife, 
and until then- give me,semething with which 
to. solace-my deselation,. Kiss me, Blaine, 
kiss me, dear.” 

She. lifted, her face to his then, and. her 
breath came in little sobs.. She: was so 
grieved for, him she-had, ne, word to say. She 
kissed him.once a¢ head, implored, then she 
slipped from,his embrace, and crying quietly, 
covered. her face.with hen haads, 

Ina moment she heard his.ceireating steps; 
she knewhe. lingered a4 the door to loelk at: her 
with. love. in, his eyes, but. she. could net see 
him for. her. blinding tears. He. was in.the 
garden, his, steps. grew. fainter and. more 
distant..on the. gravel path; she heard, the 
click of the gate as he swungit oper; then. full 
of pity and remorse, fearing she .had: been 
unyecessarily, haxsh, she ran out, and, reach- 
ing the apple. treo.strained. her-eyas to.catch a 
glimpse of. him, that. she.might recall; and, if 
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possible, comfort him. But he had passed 

the cluster of beeches, and then it came upon 
pene, th that from this 

[very spot she had. wate Gerard striding 

‘ aey in anger, three:weary. years.agos.and she 

peapned, in her heagy heart,— 

Gerard, my,dtags my. dean, rovat I always 

weit-ins wai??? 
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meeelly dgpared, and wrapped in. an ulster; 
ran dQwear the: garden path, ou’ on to the 
road, aad) Hemleaa to throb with fear, 
‘whem she saw ncing towards her, 
under the heeelies: Tt was a moonlit night, 
and she waggeasily recognised by Carey, who 
cried out surprisedly,— 

“Elaine! Miss Norris! 
mean ?” 

“Oh!” she said, hysterically, ‘“‘ Iam glad it 
is you, I was feeling so nervous!» But-you 
must not stop..me. Lam,ygoing for Doctor 
Bradley ; Eva has been taken suddenly ill:’”’ 

“Go back to the cottage,” gently, ‘‘ Dorcas 
may need you; I will bring Bradley as soon as 
possible.” 

She did not stay to thank him; indeed, he 
seemed to expect no thanks. With an 
imperious gesture he waved his. hand:in the 
direction of her home, then strodeaway. In 
an incredibly short time the doctorarriveds 
Carey stayed: below, waiting to hear the 
verdict, and to know in whatway, if any, he 
could assist Klaine. 

She joined him after a short time, and 
her purple.eyes were heavy with tears. 

“Oh!” she said, ‘there. is emalk hope for 
my child; she has been always delicate—it is 
inflammation of the lungs,”’ 

Then, sho broke into bitter weeping, and for 
a. while was helpless inher grief. ‘Lhe man's 
true heart ached for her; he put am aam about 
her. 

“ Poor child! ” hesaid; ** cam Ido nothing to 
help you. Think of me to-night as of a brother, 
and remember my dearest wish:is to: comfort 

ou,’ 

“IT know, L know!” she sobbed, not draws 
ing from his encircling arms, ‘“ andj indeed; it 
is a comfort to have you near; yougive moe 
sense of power:and protection. But 1 am 


what docs this 


rest for my sake. Please.go home, but:id you 
chose to come to-morrow I shall be glad.” 

‘sI’ shall. calli quite early and. take» tho 
childxen, to the Hadl; the house shouid: bekept 
very quiet.” Andithen he was gone before she 
could thank hin. 

Eealy in:themorning he canvied.off Fred.and 
Mab, but Ismay begged to stay with Blaine, 
promising. to. be.“ quiet as. &. mouse,” and 
neither Gamey: non her, governess conldy refuse: 
her veqnest 

For thnee, days and nights littledwva lay im 
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the Hall to the cottage, carrying. delicacies.for 
the invalid, giving advice and help to Elaine, 
proving himself. an. invaluable, friend and 


On the third night Eva seemed better, and 
he went back to the Hall, somewhatearlier 
than he had.done the previous. evenings ; and 
Elaine sat beside the bed, holding;one smadl, 
hot hand in.hers, All.day the; child) had 
havered. close. to, the, borders. of the.cold river, 
but now she appeared so-restful,. se,aadm,, that 
the annt whispered to Dexreas,— 

‘She is. certainly much. better; she. will 


recover now; ramember how. many attacksishe : 


has had-—her hold on, life is:;wonderfal.” She 
bent to kiss, the.wee,, pretty face, then. started 
hack with a. sharp, cry, for: a.sudden, asia 
change had.come upon. it. ‘‘ Dereas; Dorcas. ! 
what is it? Oh, run for Doctor Bradley; she 
is. worse.’’ 

‘‘ She is.dead !” the woman.said; with.a.seb, 
and taking her from Elaine’sazms. laid her 
back. upon. the pillows, then: led:.har young 
mistress gently from the room, 

In. the, morning, Carey. found. her sitting 
with her: face.in.her hands, the very.embodi- 
ment. of despair. He laid. his hand upon her 
shoulder; 

“ My: dear,’’ he said, pitifully, ‘it is best 
so,” and felt. ashamed of his own words, 
Elaine looked up at him with heavy eyes. 

“Bor her, yes,” she muttered, ‘‘ but I loved 
her;; she. was: dearer. to me than. the others. 

does Heaven adfiict,me so.cruelly ? ” 

What could, he say ? Perhaps he felt words 
were.useless ;; he only stood by. silently caress- 
ing her hair with his hand. But none of the 
funeral arrangements devolved upon the poor 

irl; Cavey undertook all these things, and 
in afterdays Elaine wondered much at his 
goodness ; it seemed to her so undeserved. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Fire years had passed since little Eva died, 
and it. was now. eight, years since Gerard Massey 
left. Claremont; and all. thai, weary, while 
Elaine had received no tidings.from him, but 
in her heart of hearts she treasured his mes: 
sage; and told herself he would eventually 
refurn to her. . 

Great changes had. occurred. since Carey’s 
first.declawation of love. Old Mr. Norris was 
dead; Fred, a talllad of eighteen, was in a 
merchant's. office. in the city, where, if he 
chose, he might do well. But the youth had 
formed undesirable acquaintances, who drew. 
his heart away,from. eaxlier and purer scenes, 
who tempted him (an easy prey). into sin, 
and taught him to be ashamed,of the gentle 
woman who had sacrificed; so much for, him. 
In all, his. two years’ absence he had visited 
Blaine, but-once, and, them only for two days, 
which he had filled with complainings of baing 
boxed at Claremont. 

“ There was:no society, and a fellow couldn’t 
be expected to content..himsecl£, with an old 
maid for a. companion, !”’ 

Poor.Elaine! She overheard his words, and 
set hewteeth tightly upon her nether lip to keep 
down the passionate cry that, rose from her 
heart. 

She was.almost glad to.see him.go, although 
her whole: soul. yearned,.after the graceless 
young prodigal.. Sheremembered Mrs. Lake’s 
words.concerning the children,— 

‘““You will. slip out-of their thoughts, their 
hearts, their lives. ‘The more prosperous they 
are the heavier, aud. more. shameful to them 
will be the.debt.of gratitude.they.owe.you.” 

Ah! surely. she had. spoken truth, for Mab 
was away, and scarcely found. time to write 
her; like Fred, she remembered Aunt Elaine 
only when some little service was required. 

Mrs. Fountney, poor Ress’s widowed sister, 
had lately married. her daughter. well, and, 
awaking, to a sense of duty, .or rather loneli- 
ness, had invited Mab to. share her home, 
promising to do.much for, her. 

Without o.thought for “auntie,” Mab had 
begsed to be allowed. to accept the “ generous 


a@ 





offer,” and Elaine, always. self.denying, seli- 
forgetful, had consented. 

It seemed. to her there. was no one left 
to love her. The children were gona; only 
jamer a tall.ginl. of fourteen, and Caney: elung 


Once, and only once, Mx: Vanrenam had 
resewad his.suit,, but Elaine:had firmly and 
gently told him, that she yet waited, for 
Gerard's return 

So in silenceand in sornew those.eight. long 
years. had passed, and the giddy, girls: in. the 
village. called: Miss. Norris. an old maid, and 
saw no beauty in her pale, sweet face; called 
her dull and old-fashioned; forgot. the; griefs 
she had suffered ;. and the marnied women, whe 
remembered. Genard,. wondered what. he had 
found to admire. in her. To them.rosy. cheeks 
and sparkling eyes alone seemed lovely, and 
Elaine had neither. 

Mab wrote oceasionally, but only very brief 
notes,. that spoke of her own. triumphs. and 
admirers ; and it was with a feeling of surprise 
that Elaine received a letter fuom Mrs. Fount- 
ney, begging her: to receive Mab for a few 
weeks, as. the London season had quite ex- 
hausted her, and the doctor recommended 
absolute rest and quiet. 

“Tf she can stay at Claremont until the 
close of August,” wrote the lady, ‘‘ I’ shall be 
glad, as weare going to Brighton in September, 
and I wish Mab to be as brilliant as usual. 
She is a great social success, and has pleased 
me much by her utter disregard of ineligible 
partis. She has none of her mother’s foolish, 
sentimental notions, and, I am sure, will 
marry well.” 

Elaine did not feel elated by this eulogy 
upon Mab, but she wrote a very kind letter, 
bidding the girl welcome to the cottage; and 
accordingly she arrived quite early in August. 
She scarcely recognised her niece in the 
fashionably-attired girl who stepped from a 
first-class carriage, and looked round with an 
air that was almost supercilious. She did not 
recognise the stationmaster or the porters as 
they touched their caps to her, and she criti- 
cised Elaine’s dress in a most unabashed way. 
But she was undeniably pretty. ‘Fine 
feathers make fine birds,” and Mrs. Fountney 
had supplied her niece with everything to 
enhance her charms. 

“ T expect,” she said, languidly, “I shall be 
bored to death while-here; Claremont has.so 
few attractions.” 

“The scenery is beautiful,” Elaine sug- 
gested, almost timidly, and Mab said, in the 
same languid tone,— 

‘“T don’t care for nature, auntie; I prefer 
flirting, dancing, driving, to any’ rural beau- 
ties.” 

Blaine sighed. 

Mab remarked sharply,— 

‘*T hope my luggage is safe; there ought to 
be some conveyance from the station. Auntie, 
dear, please see my trunks are seeure: I have 
thrée large ones, two ‘smaller, and°*four hand: 
boxes.”’ 

She coolly waited whilst Elaine counted over 
her belongings, then walked on by her site, 
shading her pretty face with an elegant para- 
sol. 

‘‘How hot it is!” she said, presently, 
“there. is positively not a breath of aur. 
Perhaps the heat oppresses me more because I 
am so far from well. See, auntie,’ pulling 
aside a daintily ruffled sleeve, “‘ how thinT am. 
Oh! I have hadia good time, but it has taken 
it out of me, rather.” 

“IT am. afraid you are very ill,” theelder 
woman said, gently; “we must nurse: you. 
wellagain.” 

«“ Are there any fresh beaux ?’”Mab asked, 
almost bluntly, “‘and is Ma. . Vanrenan -still 
unmarried ? ”* 

‘He is still unmarried,” gravely, and ‘her 
heart sank at the change, or rather the de- 
velopment in her niece’s character, ‘Why 
did you.ask that, Mab?” 

‘“‘ I was thinking he would not bea bad parti, 
although he must be almost forty. He has a 
princely income, a fine and unencumbered 





estate. My: deas: amntie, I wonder yow never 
tried to attractiim,”’ 

‘“Mab, Liwish you:had never leftime! How 
changedi youane:! Ql, my:deae ! bevyour olf 
selé terme!" 


The-ginl lawghedi 

‘“No, thank you, auntie. I was. a fool to 
myself in the past; and although your train- 
ing was par excellence in one sense, it was too 
old-fashioned to. advance-me one step; I hase 
determined to.make a. good match, Feelings 
are.so evanescont—so little worth, and.ameney 
and rank are all in alk” 

**Mab |” Blaine-said, her heart not harden- 
ingy, but: growing. softer towards the girl, 
‘*‘your mother left you to my care. ' Oh, stay 
with me!—come back to the old, innoeent 
happy; life! L, will try. to makerit, bright for 
you, But, fonpity’s sake—for my sake—don’t 
return to: those. who.are warping and, spoiling 
your. better nature! You had bebter. be a 
peasant’s wife—if you loved him—than. marry, 
the richest man. without. loving, him.’ 

Mab Iooked ad# her almost disdainfully. 

“ T’ve no fancy for love in. a. cottage, auntie; 
and I don*t believe in.sentiment.” 

The wordsseunded strange and. incangruons, 
coming; from. such. rosy, smiling lips, 

“The fact is, you’ve lived so long in this 
wilderness of a place that you have contracted 
all.sorts o£ comical, old-world ideas.”’ 

Elaine winced, and the slight, ever-ready 
colour flickered into her face. 

“Had one told me six months would, so 
change you, Mab, I would never have allowed 
you to leave me.” 

“TI think my mother’s people are the bes 
judges of what is good for me,” the girl re- 
torted, carelessly, and walked up the garden 
in a languid way—whith was, perhaps, the 
result of her ill-health as much as of. her 
fashionable mode of life. 

Old Dorcas ran out to meet Her, and would 
have kissed her, but Mab said; coolly,— 

“Tl dispense with the Kiss, Dorcas; and, 
prey, don’t ruffle my lace.” To‘ Elaine she 
remarked; audibly, ‘ Such peoplé must be kept 
in their proper places,” then went. up to her 
own little room, whicli smelt now of’ lavender, 
and was filled with vases of’ yellow and red 


roses. 

She tossed aside sunshade and hat and ‘sat 
down ‘wearily: The walk had tried’ hor 
strength severely, and: the’ pretty colour‘ Had 
left her rounded cheeks: 

““ Oh,” she said, regretfully, ‘“Ishall die of 
ennui ‘here! How I wish I were with Aunt 
Fountney! Hewever; next* month — next 
month!” ‘and her great grey eyes sparkled 
with anticipation of pleasures: at Brightén: 
“ Aunt Elaine begins to look ol@ and peaky,’’ 
so ran her thoughts as she brushed out the 
masses. of brown hair, and’ then pro- 
ceeded to tavisth-them about ‘her shapely head. 
“How stupid: she is to remember’ Gerard 
Massy: He'll never marry’ her; and folks say: 
if she: chese-she might be mistress of ‘the Half. 
There ds: no-accounting for some men’s taste;’’ 
contemptuousty: Then Dorcas summoned her 
to dinnér, whichuhad ‘been délyéd on: ‘lier’ 
account. 

Later Carey Vanrenan made his appearance. 
Once, and only once, during: the-past five years 
had he renewed his suit, and Elaine had-teld 
him gently; but firmly, thére could never be 
anything but friendship between them. 

Still he: visited: her, hoping against hope 
—loving:as only menof his nature can love-— 
purely, strongly, unselfishly. 

He found Elaine sittmg with Ismay atvan 
open window, whilst Mab Iayupon a conch-— 
a.slim, ull figure: im white; with a face as 
innocent as if no-thought of ‘‘eligtble partis ”’ 
had éver:crossed her busy little brain. 

He: shook hands. with. herjsand expressed 
himself glad to see her again; and, with aw 
i ious ‘gesture, halé+coquettish, half-grave, 
she motioned him to sit beside her. 

‘‘ Palk to me,” she said; with a pretty, arti+ 
ficial smile. “Iam positively dying to: hear 
the Claremont news,” and she flashed a glance 
at him through her heavy browm lashes 
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“‘ Auntie has grown so awfully quiet. 
she make a charming old maid?” 

“ Miss Norris will always be ‘ charming ’— 
(by the way I object to the word, whether maid 
or wife !)” his tone cold, despite its courtesy. 
“It is not always wives who are the happiest 
of women.” 

Mab laughed sofily. 

“How hot you can be in her defence! But, 
ray, don’t be angry with me. I meant no 
arm. I have only fallen into a flippant way 

of speech. Remember, too, I am an invalid 
and must be humoured.”’ 

** Even to your own hurt?” coolly. “TI for 
one shall not join in the general spoiling, Miss 
Mab.” 

She poutly prettily. 

“You imply Iam spoiled. That is hardly 
nice. Now tell me, seriously, Mr. Vanrenan, 
am I not improved in every respect?” 

She lifted saucy eyes to his, but he made 
answer with grave deliberation,— 

‘‘ No; I preferred you when you were a care- 
less hoyden. Your manner, like your dress, 
is elegant, but unreal.” Then he crossed to 
Elaine and bent over her, leaving Mab a trifle 
vexed. ‘‘Come out with me,” he said. “I 
want to tell you news that you will call good.” 

Without a word Elaine rose and followed 
him into the garden. 

“Tt is about Gerard,” she said, and her 
voice was tremulous—her face white with 
agitation. 

“Yes,” he answered, gently; “it is of Mr. 
Massey I wish to speak. I have heard to-day 
from Mr. Pomfret that he is on his way 
home.” He paused, but she did not speak, 
only in her lovely eyes there was a look he 

never seen before. ‘‘ You are happy,’’ and 
he wondered = ed hoarse tones. 

“ Yes,” she whi “T am very ha “yf 
then, with pet ge remembrance, a inset 
into the pale, grave face, and cried, remorse- 
fully, “Ah! forgive me! I had forgotten 

ou. Oh! if I could make you happy, too! 

‘ou have been always so good to me; and I 
have never done anything to deserve your 
loving kindness, nor to show my gratitude!” 

He smiled sadly. 

“Don’t remember me or my pain; think 
only that I have always found my greatest 
joy in working for and ministering to you. 
I know now, my dear, that you have been 
right in not listening to me. Noword I could 
say has ever had power to bring such a 
look of gladness into your eyes as the mere 
tidings of his return has done. But when he 
comes, you wiil not deny me your friendship? 
I think I have so much claim upon you?” 
and, ‘mpulsively, she laid her little hands in 
hi 


8. 

‘Can I ever forget your goodness and all I 
owe you?” she questioned, and in the gather- 
ing dusk she looked young again; as in the 
days when Gerard had found her fair and 
loved her. ‘Tell me,” she said, in a low 
voice, “ all that you know of him,” and in that 
hour’s gladness she did not doubt he was re- 
turning to her. She judged his heart by 
the loyalty of her own. 

“He has made a fortune, and is returning 
to spend the remainder of his life in England. 
I cannot tell you more than this, unless I add 
— seems surperfluous—he is still unmar- 
ri ! ” 

They stayed long in the dusky garden, and 
when at length Carey left her, he went with 
slow, sad steps to his own home, and the lines 
of thought and care were very visible upon 
his brow and about his firm mouth. 

Elaine glided across the little lawn, a smile 
in her eyes and about her lips. 

“My joy makes me selfish to-night,” she 
whispered ; ‘‘ but to-morrow I will be sorry 
for him.” 

Ismay had 


Won’t 


e to her room, but Mab lay 
a the couch still, looking pale and weary. 
She ced at Elaine with an expression of 
wonder. 

“What has happened to you? You are 
quite transformed!” she said, and the other 


knelt beside her, laying her happy face against 
her niece’s, 

‘* Mab, be glad with me!” she said. ‘ He 
is coming home.” 

Mab lifted herself on her elbow and stared 
with unmitigated surprise at the flushed 
cheeks and shining eyes. 

‘* Has he written telling you so, or did Mr. 
Vanrenan bring the tidings? Were I you, 
auntie, I wouldn’t build my hopes too much 
= Gerard Massey. Why can’t you think 
of your other suitor? According to the old 
vulgarism, ‘a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush.’” 

Elaine drew away from her, hurt and a 
little angry, but the girl went on coolly,— 

“You haven’t met for eight years, and he 
doubtless remembers you as you were!” 

“And you see so great a change in me that 
you think he will be disappointed ? ” 

Her lip quivered, and for a few moments the 
happy light left her eyes. Mab regarded her 
with some show of scorn. 


“It is foolish to rely upon a man’s con- 
stancy; and, for aught we know, to the con- 
trary, he may have left a Hindoo wife behind. 
I don’t think it a proof of love that he has 
kept silent for eight years. It reminds me of 
the prince in the story who ‘ loitered on the 
Sell too long,’ and ‘trifled at the gate.’ ” 

For the first time in her life Mab saw 
Elaine really enraged. She sprang up and cried 
out, sharply,— 

“Silence! silence! Oh! shame on you to 
mock at my love and my waiting! Was it 
not for your sake I sent Gerard away? Be- 
cause you were bound to me by ties of blood, 
and I had given my word to work for you, 
love you, did I not deny myself all joy, and put 
away from me all I prized ? For your sakes 
IT endured iis anger and sent him away lonely, 
doubting my faith and my love; and when 
others told me what reward I should reap for 
all my pains, I would not listen or believe. 
But the prophecy has fulfilled itself; Eva is 
dead, Fred has forgotten me, you despise me, 
and if, as you hint, Gerard no longer loves 
me, or, seeing me, turns from me, oh, Heaven! 
what shall Ido? Oh! why have you spoiled 
my first hour of happiness? I would rejoice 
in — joy, why do you grudge me mine?”’ 
and suddenly she covered her face with her 
hands and sobbed bitterly. 

Mab, frightened and a trifie ashamed, lay 
huddled upon the couch, but she ventured to 
say,— 

“ Auntie, you misunderstood me. My in- 
tention was not unkindly; I only wished to 
i you against a ible disappointment. 
And as for your goodness to us, why none 
would deny it; and you wrong me greatly 
when you say I despise you.” 

Elaine lifted her head wearily. 

**Child,”’ she said, for between seventeen 
and twenty-eight there seemed an immeasur- 
able distance, ‘‘ I see more clearly than I used 
to do, and I know how you esteem me; but I 
was wrong to be so angry with you. Per- 
haps, as you say, Gerard will be disappointed 
in me.” 

“I’m sure, aunt, you are very pretty and 
remarkably yotng in appearance,” with all 
the insolence of careless youth, ‘but I do 
think it a pity you won't listen to Mr. Vanre- 
nan. I haven't a doubt that he is a far 
handsomer man than Gerard Massey, who 
probably has grown stout and bald. I’ve heard 
India doesn’t improve a man’s appearance.” 

“Would you like to go to your room?” 
Elaine asked, abruptly. ‘ You look tired,” 
and Mab, thankful to escape an unpleasant 
téte-a-téte, went gladly. 

As Elaine Ismay’s door the girl 
opened it, and lifted her face for the good- 
night kiss. 

‘* Mies Norris,” she said, quickly, “‘ you have 
been crying. Whathas happened? Has Mab 
been saying unkind things?” and the pretty 
dark face flushed angrily. 

“My darling, no! I have only been very 
foolish.” 








-_ Ismay shook her head doubtfully, ang 
said,— 

“If you are in any trouble you must let 
Uncle Carey help you—and—and I have some 
money.” 

Elaine smiled. 

“*T do not require any money, dear; now 
to bed and to wag Good-night, Ismay.” 

“*Good:night, dear Miss Norris,” and the 
child watched her with loving eyes as she 
passed slowly along the corridor. 

Day after day passed, and Mab was fast 
recovering her lost health and bloom, and wag 
fall of lively anticipations of pleasures to come 
when she should join Mrs. Fountney at 
Brighton; and one morning there came a 
letter to Elaine in a handwriting that made 
her tremble and grow pale with passionate love 
and joy. 

Shutting herself in her room, with hasty 
fingers she broke the seal, and through a mist 
of happy tears read the only words that 
Gerard had written her in eight weary years, 

“ Carlton Hotel, London, W. 

““My Own Dartra,—I am now in London, 
as you will see by the above address, and 
only waiting a line to bring me back to you. 
When I left you in anger and pride I was 
an obstinate and selfish fool, and could see 
no beauty in the sacrifice you then made. 
But passing years have taught me wisdom, 
taught me, too, that I never was, and never 
shall be, worthy you. And yet, my darling, 
if you can forget the cruel things I said at 
parting, and the pain I have made you bear; 
if you can assure me you still love me as 
once you did, I will come to you and we 
will not part again. If your heart is hard 
against me, remember that no other woman 
has ever won a second thought from me; 
and -if you will not fulfil your promise of 
long ago I shall, for your dear sake, be a 
lonely man through all my life. You will say, 
why did I not write you before? To which 
I answer I was afraid, and many times I 
pictured you the wife of some good man, 
and not until I received word to the con- 
trary from Mr. Pomfret would I venture to 
address you again in the character of a lover. 
I know your heart is too good, too tender to 
keep me in suspense. I deserve no kindness 
from you, and yet I fear no harshness. My 
darling, good-bye.—Yours until death, 

“ Gerarp Massey.” 

The patient, loving woman sobbed aloud in 
her new, great joy, and when her tears were 
passed she was still so agitated and so happy 
she could find but few words to reply to his 
entreaty, but those few spoke volumes. 

‘** As T loved you once Ilove you now. Come 
to me, Gerard.” 

They contented him. 

Late one summer evening he arrived at 
Claremont, and, walking toga f to the cottage, 
was met by Dorcas in the clematis-covered 

rch. She welcomed him warmly, although, 
in her heart of hearts,she did not love him, 
He had grown a beard and was very bronzed, 
very handsome, and yet there was less of 
sincerity and honesty in his eyes than once 
there had been—men did say he had won his 
fortune by subtlety. 

But the old servant knew nothing of this, so 
she simply told him ‘‘ Miss Elaine was alone in 
the parlour,” and made way forhim to pass. 
Outside the door he paused, his heart throb- 
ing with old memories that he had long ago 
believed dead; inside Elaine stood trembling, 
flushed, happy, dressed with utmost care in 
some soft clinging material sent her by Mrs. 
Lake, which gleamed and glistened in the 
lamplight, showing red and cream, and shading 
away into manifold hues. She looked yo 
as in the old days, and when Gerard ente 
it seemed to him scarce a day had passed over 
her since they parted. 

“My darling!" he cried, in that moment 
loving her passionately, ‘my darling!” and 
with one low cry of satisfied longing she ran 
into his outstretched arms, and clung about 
him, sobbing out so sweet a welcome that the 
man’s heart might well leap within him. 
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“Forgive me, dear,’’ she pleaded, and the 
shining eyes, lifted to his, told no tale of 
remembered wrongs, and the voice, all broken 
with happy tears, breathed only of unwavering 
love and trust. 

“Oh!” she cried, her arms about his neck, 
“What shall I say to welcome you back? 
Gerard, my dear, my dear, I can say nothing, 
I can only feel glad; ’’ then for awhile she lay 
in his embrace, and it seemed to both that this 
night, happy as it was, was only the beginning 
of a long series of happy years. 

It was long before they could talk coherently, 
and when at last Elaine found space to speak 
between Gerard’s passionate kisses, she told 
him the story of her life since he left her 
under the old apple-tree. Many times Carey 
Vanrenan’s name was spoken, until at last the 
lover jealously Setnande’ 16 know more of him, 
and Elaine disclosed all save his love for her, 
his goodness, his generosity ; and Gerard said 
with a frown,— . 

“Now I have returned he must visit the 
cottage less frequently ; and, love, the school 
must be dismissed, I want my wife to come to 
me with all possible ar ; [have waited long 
enough for her.” en he lifted her face 
between his hands, ‘‘ you have not changed in 
the least; you are just as pretty and quite as 
young in appearance as when first I loved 
you.” 

“Wait,” shesaid, with a smile, “ to-night I 
wear butterfly plumage ; in the morning, when 
I put on my sober dress, you will be compelled 
to change your opinion,” but with a kiss 
he drew her nearer, laughing her words to 
scorn. 

He heard the sound of girlish voices in the 
hall, but neither Ismay nor Mab came to 
disturb them, He had much to tell Elaine, and 
she thought he was laying his whole life bare 
before her. She did not dream there were 
passages in it he could not divulge to her for very 
shame; she saw no change in him, she believed 
wholly and entirely in him as in the early days 
of their love. 

It was late when he rose to go, and he 
begged her to walk with him to the garden 
gate, so together they trod the familiar path, 
he with his arm passed about her waist, she 
looking into his face with passionate, satisfied 
love. How pretty she was with the moonlight 
playing upon her hair and happy face! How 
ow and exquisite her voice. sense of dee 

and perfect rest came over Gerard as he st 
silent beside her. 

Then once more he. stooped to kiss the 
tender mouth and wishing her good-bye, yet 
returned in and again, scarcely able to 
tear himself from her. 

Long she stood listening to his retreating 
steps, long after he had reached the inn she 
watched lest haply he might return ; then she 
stole back to the house and to her room, to 
kneel down and thank God for his goodness 
to her. 

The new delicious sense of joy made her 
night wakeful, but she rose early in the morn- 
ing fresh and fair, and went about her duties 
with a light heart; the children wondered at 
the brightness of her face—the unusual 
tenderness in her voice. The tasks did not 
weary her, the pupils, if stupid, did not harass 
her, because Gerard had returned to her, and 
life could be no longer dark for her. 

Meanwhile Mab wandered by herself through 
some adjacent meadows, inwardly voting life 
at Claremont a fearful bore, and wishing her- 
self away. Very pretty she looked that morn- 
ing, walking with a careless grace and carryin 
her hat upon her arm; the dainty colour had 
returned to her cheeks, and she was fair 
enough to delight an artist’s soul. 

Weary of meadows and lane, of all the 
beauties spread out before her, she turned 
homeward at last, and entering the garden 
leaned upon the gate, and gave herself up to 
discontented musings. 

Gerard came upon her suddenly, and before 
she knew he was near, had taken in every 
detail of face and form, every item of the 
dainty dress. It flashed upon him this tall, 
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slim girl must be Mab, and he called her by 
her name, startling her considerably. 

She bent a pair of great, grey eyes upon him 
inquiringly, and he saw she was very pretty ; 
then she slowly and languidly, put out one 
small hand to meet his, and a 

“You are Mr. Massey, I think?” 

“Have I grown beyond knowledge?” he 
questioned, smilingly, and Mab answered 
coolly,— 

‘*‘I have been picturing you to myself as 
bald and stout. Mr Massey, you are a snare 
and a delusion.” 

‘Believe me I am so unintentionally,” 
laughing ; ‘‘ if I had not enjoyed my bachelor 
freedom so long I should probably appear as ‘the 
bald party.’ Elaine will remedy all such 
defects, doubtless.”’ 

Mab’s arch eyes met his, and she laughed. 

‘‘T wonder you recognise me. I was such 
a tiny child when you went away, and now I 
am taller than auntie, and I have been outa 
whole season.” 

“Tt was not difficult to recognise you,” he 
answered, ‘‘and you have grown wonderfully 
like Elaine, only your eyes are grey whilst 
hers are purple—and of course you look 
younger.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes ’’—complacently—* she looks old un- 
less when excited, and she really lacks anima- 
tion ; otherwise she is pretty.” 

Gerard’s,expression was one of mild surprise 
as he answered,— 

‘I could see no change in her last night; 
she looked exactly as she did when I first 
asked her to marry me.” 

Mab smiled a trifle disdainfully. 

“Love is blind, Mr. Massey; but shall we 
go in? School is ended ; see, the children are 
leaving.” 

She walked to the door with him then, flitted 
upstairs, and he entering the schoolroom 
found Elaine there alone. As she rose to 
meet him the level beams of the relentless 
sun fell athwart her face, and discovered cer- 
tain faint indications of care upon the broad 


brow; and Gerard thought that in her plain 


brown dress, with simple linen cuffs and 
collars, she looked neither so young nor so 
fair as on the previous evening. 

He stifled the thought as being disloyal .to 
her, and took her in his arms. Whilst she 
clung about him the old tenderness and 
love revived—there is so much in the touch 
of a hand, the sound of a voice. The feeling that 
possessed him all through his long voyage held 
sway over him once more; and yet—and yet, 
half his gladness at meeting Elaine again was 
the result of only yearning for familiar faces 
and scenes. He smoothed the rippling hair 
away from her brow—certainly her beauty 
was on the wane—but she lifted her lips to his 
and again he was content. 

But why was it that, as he walked back to 
the inn, a younger face than hers flitted before 
his oe 3 vision, and ringing tones, less true, 
less tender than hers, sounded persistently in 
his ears? He was discontented with himself 
and all around, and once the thought flashed 
eran a his brain that he had been wiser to 
have held his peace about their mutual love 
until he had seen the changes time had made 
in his former betrothed—until he had tested the 
depth and sincerity of his own old passion. 

But in the evening he went again to the 
cottage, to find Carey Vanrenan there, doing 
his best to amuse Mab and Ismay, and he felt 
angry that this dark, grave man should claim 
so much of the former’s attention. Perhaps 
to disguise this feeling he begged Elaine to 
put on her hat and walk through the meadows 
with him; the night was clear and brilliant, 
so that he could see her happy face and the 
wonderful light in her eyes. A sense of his 
own unworthiness came upon him as he held 
her closer. 

‘‘ My dear,”’ he said, ‘‘ I’am a poor sort of a 
fellow for so good a woman as you; for your 
sake I wish I were better.” 

The small, slim hands about his arm 
tightened their clasp as she said,— 

‘*Don’t you know I would not have you 





| It came upon him fiercely 





different if I could? As for your unworthiness, 
it is not palpable to me, Gerard.” 

** Yes,” he thought, bending over her, ‘‘ she 
is still very pretty,” and was almost satisfied. 

‘“« Elaine,” he said, abruptly, ‘does Vanrenan 
often come here?” and his face had clouded 
suddenly. 

““Why, yes, almost every day when school 
is ended. You see, Ismay is his niece.” 

‘But he comes principally to see you,” 
testily. ‘‘ Ismay Lake is but a flimsy excuse at 
the best, and his manner towards you is too 
familiar. I shall beg him to make his visits 
less rare, and his friendship towards you less 
pronounced.” 

Elaine looked startled. 

‘* My dear,”’ she said, gently, “you cannot 
tell how good he has been to me; you would 
not anger him or wound him in any way. But 
for his kindness many a time I Should have 
given up the fight I have so long main- 
tained ——”’ 

Gerard broke in passionately, — 

““ You have praised him very highly—have 
you finished? It may be I am jealous, but I 
will have no rival in your love—I must be all 
or nothing!” 

Ah! long ago he had used those very words 
to her, and at the remembrance her sweet face 
ag and her wonderful oye looked reproach- 

ully into his, but she said,— 

“Do not let us quarrel, dear; it shall be as 
you wish. I will tell Mr. Vanrenan to-morrow 
that: you object to our friendship. But, 
Gerard, if you forbid me to meet him, 
although I shall obey you, my heart will 
cherish the memory of his goodness, and will 
long to prove its gratitude to one who has 
always stood my friend, counsellor, and help.” 

For her the glory of the evening was past, 
and an uneasy sense of something wrong 
oppressed her. 

“The night is =e for us,’”’ she said, 
‘let us go in, Gerard.” 

He went in with her, ill at ease with him- 
self, resolving in his own mind that she could 
never content him. What a fool he had been to 
compromise himself by that letter! How 
idiotic had been his joy of the previous night ! 
t he did not 
love her, and he scarcely understood why he 
had written her to the contrary. Old scenes, 
old associations, had softened his hard nature, 
until he himself believed he loved her as in 
the days of their lost youth; but that dream 
was broken, and -he felt angry (as a man al- 
ways does when he is in the wrong), and tried 
to cast the blame of it all _ Elaine. 

Together they entered the room, where 
Ismay was talking in a whisper to Vanrenan, 
and Mab, seated at the piano, was carolling 
the chorus of a not too-refined or intellectual 
song. 
¢ It's best to be merry and wise, it’s best to be 

honest and true; 

It’s best to be off with the old love before you are 

on with the new.” 

Gerard wondered why her word; struck so 
sharply on his senses, and why, when she rose 
and came to him, he grew more angry 
with Elaine. 

“‘ You think me frivolous as all the others 
do,” said Mab, and her voice was softer than 
usual. 

He found no words with which to answer 
her; he only knew he was glad she was by 
him, and Elaine had flitted to Vanrenan’s 
side. 

The lamp was not lit, and he saw Mab’s 
face only by the moonlight. i 

How fair it was! How slim and willowy 
her white-robed figure! How bright her great, 
grey eyes! 

‘‘Talk to me,’’ she said, imperiously ; ‘I 
am positively dying of silence,” and she sat 
down so close by him he could touch her hand. 

Meanwhile, Elaine was. talking softly, 
earnestly to Carey. i 

“Mr. Vanrenan”—ah! how her voice 
trembled with pity for him—“TI havea very 
difficult task to perform. I wish it had fallen 
to any but me.” 
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« Youhave a message from Massey to me?”’ 
he questioned, steadily, although his strong 
heart quailed before the blow he knew she was 
about to strike. 

“Yes. Do not think harshly of him. He 
ie jealous of our friendship, and begs your 
visits may be less frequent. Oh, my friend, 
my friend, forgive me! Believe I am not 
ungrateful-or fergetfal ; only now—now——” 

“Now younmst obey him,” Carey said, no 
stir in-his*tene.or manner. “I understand, 
and thank you:for telling me yourself. I shall 
met come again until you need me. Ismay 
must visit the: Hall daily.” 

Without another word he passed from the 
room, no one heeding him save Ismay, who 
looked after him with dismayed eyes, and 


questioned ,— 
“Ohi: Miss Norris, what have you said to 
uncle? ”’ 





But Eiaineeould not reply. 
CHAPTER. V. 
Se Gerard had:his way,.and se Elaine 
from her best, friend, yet he was 


not satisfied. If he saw & cloud cress her 


thinking of Vanrenan, and :miseed his daily 
visits: more keenly than she would have felt 
his own absence. 

Sie said very. dittle im answer tothese up- 
braidings because she ‘told herself they were 
tie result of his love, and:so forgave him. 

As the:days lengthendd into weéks a great 
change eame ever him. He was.always moody 
or gay, knowing: —— om and 
i in. ber own: mind what: could 


She-was far from gnessing the truth, wever 
once associated the change with Mab; and 
she believed so firmly in Gerard.thatskenever 
for one/instamt doubted:his fidelity. But all 
through those golden August whilst she 
set busy with-her pupids, he wandered through 
meadow and! lame with pretty Mab, who began 
© ch elessanfluence:over him. At 
Gret he streve against it with all bis might, 
but 2 years of selfish indulgence had 
very little 
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thing, only a hot resentment smouldered in 
his heast, ‘waiting for b»ntia breath to fan it 
into flame. 

One-day he came upon Mab alone, and de- 
termin — appeal to a ere ight: His 
grave was very ‘iti , and 
because: of her youth he ine ell the 
80 Teady to creep into his voice. 

“ May I walk with you, Mab?” heesked. 
‘“T shall be glad if vow I hatewolitary 


then asked, 7; 

‘“‘Why did you put that question tome? I 
—I am not his. 3” 

The man took her kittle-disengaged hand in 
@ kind clasp. 
“WhydoLask? Beeause he is.almost in- 
variably with you. My dear, I think you 
don’t understand the wrong you are commit- 
ting. dam unwillimg to believe you would 
britig’sorrow to Miss Norris.’’ 

“ Really,” she faltered, ‘if younvish me to 


comprehend your meaning you must speak 
more plainly.” 
“I am sorry that you force me to do so,” 
dropping her hand. “I wanted to spare you 
as far as was ible, but you. will not have it 
so. Very well, Mab, I will speak plainly. 
You are doing a wrong and unwomenly thing 
when you encourage the attentions of Gerard 
Massey—a man who has so long been promised 
to another woman. That you do so I am 
assured. by many signs you have unconsciously 
shown me; I don’t blame you so harshly as 
Massey, because he is so much your ‘senior, 
and knows very well he is treading on 
s ground.” 

“You are presumptuous, Mr. Vanrenan; 
neither Mr. Massey nor myself forget his en- 
gagement.”’ 
le smiled bitterly. “You must s 
me extremely credulous to place faith in such 
a statement,and you don’t understand that 
by your own words you make your conduct 
appear blacker, if you do not forget the greater 
shame’ to you both.” 

‘Mab grew frightened of this dark, angry- 
faced man, who spoke so unsparingly. 

“Mr. Vanrenan,” she said, almost tearfully, 
“you are yery unjust to me—and you used to 
be kind.” 


“J wish to be so now,” gravely, “if you will 
allow me. I should like always to stand your 
friend. Child! child! what is it you are 
doing? Will you wantonly steal away your 
aunt’s lover?” 

At the ‘reproach in his voice she became 
angry ; lately she had listened only to com- 
pliments and pretty falsehoods. Vanrenan’s 
words stung her. 

“Am I to blame if Mr. Massey prefers my 
society to auntie’s? I don’t say that he 
a6es; but if she loses him the fault lies at her 
own deor, not mine.” 

“Will you tell me how you can draw such a 
conclusion ?” calmly, with-stern-eyes bent on 
her. 

“Ts she not faded, and precise to ‘a fault. 
Of course she cannot help her pretty looks 
waning ; but she pleased herself she sent 
him away more than eight years since. If 
she had loved him #he could not have done 
that. What man’s love would survive so great 

2 9 ” 


« Have finished?” his voice sounded 
hoarse strange. “ Oh, Heaven ! Can you 
forget thet for your sike she sent him away, 
almost breaking her heart in that act?” 

“he should net ‘have considered us,” 


insolently. 

And he retorted, sharply — 

“Tf she had not, where would you have 
found a refuge? But for Miss Norris you 
would “have been a paeper child. Your 
mother’s people disowned:you; and but that 
you are pretty wnd-accomplished, and Mrs. 
FPountney in need: of ® companion, you might 
have starved ‘and ‘she not cared. Mab, be true 
to: yoar womanheod ;“for Heaven's sake don’t 
dothis thing’ you meditete. “Think of Elaine's 

secrifiee of-self, of youth, and love, and 
joy. ‘Think of the long years in which she 
toiled fer you, until heart and brain alike were 
so ‘weary she scarce could perform her daily 
duties. ‘Think of the bitter and unjust words 
she endured from her lover in that cruel part- 
img: In‘ell, through all, she never reproached 
you with her loss, never remind a of 
a carelessly took and easily forgot ! 
Think of her long‘years of patient waiting, of 
looking for one who neither wrete nor came ; 
remember how her faith in him never faltered. 
Call to your mind her gladness when at last 
shesawhim. Oh! imagine her joy when she 
found (as she believed and still believes) that 
lis love remained unchanged—how she lives 
in the thought that soon she will be his wife 


‘“Mr. Vanrenan,” defiantly, “‘ you think so 
highty ‘of auntie yourself, that Gerard might 
well be jealous.” 

He stayed her with a quick, imperative 
gesture. 





“This subject is doubtless unpleasant to 





you, but my desire to spare Miss Norris. pain 
renders me careless of your feelings. I have 
long known that both you and Fred are 
incapable of gratitude fn its lowest form ; that 
nothing she has done or can do will win frem 
you the most meagre affection. But fer 
decency’s sake leave her this man, who, how. 
ever worthless ‘he is, alone can content her, 
Don’t draw down, upon yourself the contem 
of every honest creature. Don’t let it ever 
said that you ate her bread, were sheltered by 
her roof, aged strong under her loving.care, 
benefited by her griefs, her sacrifices, and 
then bit the hand that had lavished nothing 
but good w oe Fred has forgotten hex, 
or remembers her only when he needs her 
help; you have shown yourself to leave 
her for worldly advantage. For yen’s sake 
show there is some remnant of the woman. in 
you yet.” 

“Why don’t you attack Mr. Massey instead 
of.a defenceless girl. As for your accusations, 
I scorn to’ answer them,” angrily, and she 
shrank a little from lim. 

‘Because in answering them you would 
condemn yourself. They admit of no denial 


this great wrong and embittering all your after- 
life! Child, if I have.spoken harshly, it. has 
been for your good and future happiness,” 
“Tam extremely flattered by your interest 
in me,” insdlently, ‘“but am sorry it takes so 
brutal a form.” She stooped to remove a 
bramble from ‘her dress; then, lifting herself 
again and facing him with bright eyes, and 
face so Tike, yet so wilike, Elaine ‘s, saad,— 


hag aad Stpone the remainder of thie 
very, pleasant téte.d-téte until another day. I 


am really incapable of listening to you any © 
longer. Godt inaening, Mr. Vanrenan,” and 
so left him. 


He did not attemptto arrest or follow her, 
only he watched = With eyes from which, all 
anger had gone, and in which only a vast pi 
for Plaine remained. Who should tall the 
woman he'loved of the terrible grief that had 
drawn so near to her; certainly he.could not. 
He could not bear to dash that newhorn 


brightness from ‘her face, or datken the 
wonderful light in her eyes. His thoughts ali 
unconsciously ‘framed themselves into the ~ 


complaint the: : * Oh, love, love! 
had you but loved eer Surely, pia ag ithad 
been better for her:’’ 

That evening Elaine went from heme 
reluctantly ; but a poor, sick woman had sent, 
begging to-see her, if but for a short time, and 
she could not shut her heart against the 
a 1. ‘Tt was-quite dusk when she returned, 
and wt each step she hoped the next would 
bring “Gerard in sight. She thought, with a 
little Rang, he might have heen more eager to 
meet her. ‘When she reached the ga it 
was deserted, but she stayed a moment,to 
gather « cluster of jasmine blooms, .and fasten 
them at her throat. ‘Then she wentin. Her 
soft skirts made no noise as she moved ; her 
step was light, and the inmates of the pretty 
parlour were too engrossed with each other to 
hear or heed her approach, so she steod in 
the doorway, and in the dim light ssw a 
white figure’ she knew was Mab’s; the man 
was so much in the shadow that his outline 
was indistinct ; but he had an arm about the 
girl, and one of ‘her white hands Jay upon his 
shoulder. Faint, with a sudden, awful dread, 
Filaine neither moved nor spoke, and as she 
stood there, statuesque in her fear, the man’s 
voice broke the cers BEM ; — 

“Mab, my t arling,”’ an 
wretched listener” shivered But made no 
outcry, for the voice was Gerard’s, Then the 
girl, for whom she had suffered and toiled 
and been as a tender mother, uttered her fear, 
but in her: tone there was no. shadow of 
shame,— 

“‘ Bove, love, how shall we'tell auntie?” 

A voice, shrill with angnish, cried through 
the darkness,— 

“No need to tell her, she “knows—oh, 
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Fisaven ! she knows!” and in the moment’s 
surprise the guilty pair stood silent and con- 
fused. Then she, to whom all things were 
cruel, spoke again, as she slowly drew near 
them, ‘“‘ Have you hurt meenough,”’ she said, 
“or will you stay to show me your joy—to 
contrast it with my anguish. Oh, Heaven! 
this was my lover, this was to have been my 
husband so’ soon, and this my niece, the child 
of my tenderest care. Go! go! go! your 
sence ‘hurts me !’’ 

And then‘Gerard spoke, whilst Mab shrank 
further into the darkness, being afraid. The 
man went quite near to the woman ‘he had so 
often sworn ‘to love and cherish” until 
death, and his tones were hoarse and unsteady 
with the consciousness of her agony and his 
treachery. 

‘‘ Blame;” he said, “my condact ‘must look 
—_ black-to you ; but upon my ‘honour it was 

mot premeditated. I meant 'to ‘be true to you ; 
Istrove with all my might to keep my faith, 
tut Icould not.” 

“Goon,” shesaid, when hepaused. ‘‘ You 
‘carmot Wourd me more cruelly than you have 
‘@lready done,” 

“Tf only you had mot sent me ‘away this 
would not- have happened,” glad to —— 

upon herif ‘possible. ‘« How d 

Ginn sun doved me ‘best? And few men 
would keep‘faithoso long ws I.”’ 

“Why’ —the demanded, passionately— 

“why did you send me bhat message 'to buoy 

mewp with false hopes? Why did you ever 
‘veturn to me if ‘you sere not ‘sure of your 
deatt ? -Hewen! have I not borne enough 
anguish ‘thet ‘this ‘should ‘be Jaid upon me? 
‘Oh! Gerwrd, Gerard! you had ‘done well to 
kill me rather than teach me this most-eruel 


lesson!” 
Then Mab 64 forward, a ‘touch ‘of 
gericrosity defend ‘her lover. 


imeaking-her 

“Auntie,” she isaid, “he is not ‘to blame. 
‘AN that has 
‘only,” but Blaineeried, sharply ,— 

“ Go away, I earmot 'breathe where you are. 
Go away, I ‘say. I never wish to see your 
face again.” 

This was an entirely new Elaine; and 
Gerard ‘was “startled, ‘whilst Mab, “tod 


‘frightened ‘to consider ‘anyone ‘but herself, 


‘slippedfrom the room, and locked herself in: her 
Rivtle ‘upstair. chamber. When ‘she was gone 
Blaine grew quieter. With‘a stony horror on 
ae face the Grew quite close to Gerard, and 

‘through the gathering shadows, 


mre 8 ‘his features with tortured ‘eyes. 


Then she said, in dull, unbroken 'tones,— 

“ You might have ‘spared me this. You 
should. hwve remembered how cruel ‘my life 
has been, and so have shown ‘me mercy. 
What ihave I done that you should so ill-treat 
me? -Am Less fair than once Iwas? Your 
look says yes; and if so, “was it not toiling for 
‘hor‘end ‘watehing for you miademe'so? Oh, 
Heaven! I never thought to speak thus to 
you, but to-night—to-night I think I am mad. 
‘lL have no-ocontrol over ‘myself, no sense of 
‘ahything but pain. Have not ‘these eight 
Wears “been one long story ofwoe? Gerard !) 
oh, Gorard |”? and as‘she caughtand clasped 
his hands in hers sher-tears fall fast;.and he 
was glad she wept, “' for now,” he said, “she 
‘will beoalmer.” 

He’bent over the shuddering form. 

‘“Blaine;” he ‘said, demely, “you will 
‘always have wm an affectionate esteem ; we 
‘ean abways be: 

‘Priends l’ehe ied; with a fierce laugh, 
‘friends, with the memory of ‘this «seene 
‘béfore us. No, weather let.us ‘be strangers 
‘lest the constant sight of me teaches you ‘to 
hate me,*becawse it reoalls ‘your treachery to 
‘you, and because from loving I might grow to 
— you, sinee ‘you ‘have laid my whole | life 

e,”’ 


His ‘heart smote ‘him then, and heaid his, 


hand upon her arm. 
w ‘My 'dear, dear, I:am sorry=—”’ 


‘seorn. “Oh! “sperk  trath to me now. 
Your favourite @og’s death would ‘grieve you 


ed ‘is dueto'me, and me |‘ 


-her worlderful 


‘uncertain’ 


| agonised eyes met hers. 
!’ she interrupted, with passionate |- 





infinitely more than'my spoiled life dees. Do 
not touch me,do not speak again—only go. I 
have berne teo much—too auch already. 
Let me-alone. What have yeu to-do with me 
any longer?” 

She swayed forward, and caught at the 
table, he ashamed ant-angry moved towards 
the door; then-all her fierce disdain. died-out, 
and she was again the gentle Blaine. She 
stretched out her-hands te-him. 

““Stay; perhaps I have been teochard,.and 
my heart feels only its own pain, even to the 
exclusion of yours. Oh! wish me.géed-bye— 
speak kindly—for the last time, After to- 
night do not let us meet agdin. Kiss ane, 
because you ones loved me, and because-T still 
love you.’ 

And then as -he held her in his@rms she 
broke into pitifal sobs. that struck aypon: his 
heart and a@ppealed to his better self. 

‘“ Blaine, thy deax, my, dean, wWhat-shiedl I 
say, ‘whet shall I do? te ype 
joy to minister to yours will.you ‘be happicr ? 
Oh ! don’t ask such‘ a of me, @hy- 
thing but that—anything rather than give up 
Mab, and I will obey you evento i1wy.ewn 
cost.”’ 

In the darkness he did not‘see:- her moarn- 
fully, bitter smile, ‘as: she ethoed,— 

“ Anything but: that. Ah, ‘Gerard, I don’t 


Say résurn to your. allegianve, because the peeems so Very 


heart is-a wild thimg and scorns: control, end 


I know, too, that ‘ leve once dead '-does mot | stay 


revive again. No, all I ask is that tyou 
will leave here—Claremont—as soon \as:pes- 
sible. I do not wish to see. you any .amere, | 
Say, too,.to Mab that -as her »strength~ has 
been restered:-so quickly +o her: “she ‘hasan 
excuse ‘to return to-hér-aunt. I~ eanset 
“méet her day after day with ftiendly-fece and 
voice. She, too,/must.go, -Nowkissarte. Oh, 
Heaven, this is worse thandeath. . df --1. heive 
not angered — too deeply, if -you: ‘have: ‘any 

for..me, say ‘dileaven bless*syou,’ 
and go. Pe 


Her bands. were tlasped. behind his head, 

eyes blazed “in the datkness, 

‘He-bent and kissed ‘her once upon ‘the mouth, 
andanuttered, brokenly,— 

‘“‘ Heaven. bless you!” and: before-she -ad 

¢ime.to «miss the clasp of his arms shewas | 


gone, and she stood forsaken and alone inthe | 


atoom >whete--he had 'so often protested’ his 
love. 

Like One stticken with sudden ‘blindness 
shefelt'her way to the sofa with trembling, 
yrand, reaching it, féll prone | 
upon 4dt,-abnost mad ‘with the bitterenguish 
of —_ night. 

A little silvery gleam. of i che 
room and pierced the Age Be 
touche tlie bowed dark head lovingly, 
trembled over the — nc pret figuate-;:‘the: 
sky grew bright with: amyriad sters, theatioon 
rose higher, and the warrow streak -of light 


became a ‘broad, levelybeam, ‘tntil it: ‘bathed ainto 


Elaine's wholeform: invite: silvery radiance. 

“Stall «shé> did: eb imiove,.or ditt vher>wenry 
head; still morsob broke! from: the white hips, 
and so tear-staimed the spallor icf her agonised 
face. 

T'én:0’ clock struek, and Tsmey grew anxious 
about her j absence 

“ Doreas,’ she said, wher evean Miss Norris; 
be ? Shall we:go tomedt her?’ 

But Doreas answered,— 


sand be is to mantry Mab. 


pbesnty than 


fwill remind 
penta ee yer ‘ou ‘are: a. stitdiee 


Speak tome, my dear, dear friend,” amd began 
to chafe the hands that were icy cold,:despite 
the sultriness of the evening, and 'yétBlaine 
} kept that strange silence, and the wonderful 
eyes seemed larger and ‘brighter tin their pain 
than ever Ismay had seen therm. 

The girl's tender heart-ached for the woman 
who-had filled her mother’s place-so well, and 
her tears fell fast on the fingers she:clagped-in, 
‘her own. 

“For pity’s sake | spéakver ety! Batt ido 
not—do not look like this ; -youtivightename.!”’ 

And then Elaine'sat up. 

“Is it-you, Ismay?” én fa dreary voice. 
“ How Jenn have I been-here? Why-did you 
seek me? Leave mewlone—-go your tway, to 
your pleasure and your work—the others ‘have 
forsaken me, and, if you are wise, you ‘will 
» follow their 

Temay ‘knelt by is itheeibedasteeni asin 
“pondher-own ‘breast. 


« ¥ou-are very miserable, or you awoald not 
reounsel me to play #0 false-a, ‘Oh! my 
friend |..my friend | let others dotas-they will, 


Uncle Garey and I will ‘always-cleave-te you. 
u—heve uearéHed 


‘Have yo you q with Mr. 
Massey ?”’ ; 
“We ‘have. patted!” ,coldly rend. stendily, 


sh! Pevhaps 
it. is ‘better so; only just mow-just mow it 

hard! "and then tise mencifal 
tears came, and the girl did not..ttempt.to 


them. 
“Let her cry,”’ she*thonght, ‘it will devher 
good andease the:paimof:hertheaft'!” 

It'was very late when she went. — 
‘toota, but ‘Mab was ‘listening tidr 
she heard her step, opened herdeor and walled 

her softly. 

dummy pousod reluctantly. 

“Wheat. do you wart, Mab ?”” 

“T heard you talking tovesntie,tnd dwant 
you to tell me what she says ebout—about 
| feerard and——’’ 

“And you?” qu uestioned Ismay, “ihe 
‘said vary little, and tried not to*blametither 
of you!”’ 

“Mab took thor by the mem and teow bar in, 
closing the door. She-wheeled-achair'tewards 
the girl, but she said-she preferred standing, 
‘so: they faeed -edch -other, stch an wttersand 
violent vontrast as is not often sewn. 


The-ell, slim, young dady, till 
(dressed in ‘her bright 
‘brown hair dresseil, grey eyes and 
Fanon“ and the 1,@0 warifckmed dn 

face anil figure, dark-es- an Italien, with eyes 
to heave dpened under. ether-than 


Engh ae, -Ipege, soft, trac 
in soft, anfathomeble, 
vend. clear; ant im her deatures there was 
already the » of » higher and nebler 
ab-could-ever beast. 

Baseman eee 2”. Mecbramsized ejgein, 
impatiently, for’ ‘steady scrutiny anade 
her uneasy, and she ‘ihe alt inclined to. shakesher 


hat Miss Norvis seid I-dhall nob repeat, 
hompedegenn +00 menciful.end-kind,; dot I 
you what those who leaxt (your 


lin the-grass,-an ingrate, and Mr. Massey 46-8 
Thank, 11 itinogrituitous insults | 
“ wa 
you came iiere to make - objectionable 
| renaiis, abel be obliged if you ‘will go-wt 
ali : 
=" Lake's idle, dark -face flushed 


‘‘ L gaw her-come dong time badk, «amél 
Soringahe dict Lithink | «dusteily, neal Vion’ dhaddoeeiesieRnnlpen cheasile-— 


‘T’ve been wondering she didii't-ring. 
there have been ‘high words between her nd 





Mr. Massey ; and-Miss Mab went to-her room cherve come ; 


more-than an:hourego.”’ 

With a vague feeling: of alarm Ismay ran +o 
the parlour, and, seeing Elaine promexiponthe 
reouch, cried -out in-elaym; end: stdiher 
side. . 

“ Miss ‘Novris’! .Ob:l. dear Miss Hinine!”’ 


he said, ‘ whet sit? “Bellemej:dear:!”? and 
then the the »weary head ‘was lifted,tand ‘the 





The shoorbeatas ‘meade the ghastly duce 
appear ghastlier, 
“Oh!” cried Ismay, ‘“‘ what has happened ? 


reams wre pleasant, 


“Had you not invited me here I shotldmet 
this interview -is mot of - 


a J will good-night. year 
aosanets op aewill will get morethan 


r deserts. 
yen that night Elaine lay sleepless apen ther 


‘od. ‘With the early morning she: rose and 


want ito Mab. ‘That y aed Hifted -her- 
elf on-her elbow, and a little anxiously 
ether ‘visitor. 


“+E Felt I must speak to youand: 80 Camp 
there toavcid imtervaption. Last might, per. 
haps, I spoke too bitterly, if so, T ‘esk -your 

pardon. But, henceférth; Mabel, let us thave 
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plain dealing ; after what has occurred, you 
must feel it impossible for you to remain here. 
I shall be glad if you will write Mrs. 
Fountney, your health is so far improved that 
you are willin g andable torejoin her. I don’t 
think I could bear your engagement should 
become public talk whilst you are here—but 
when you have returned to your aunt there is 
reason why it should not be declared. For 
your mother’s sake I will try to forgive you, 
although the task is so hard a one; and for 
her sake I will try to meet you, when—when 
my grief is less sharp. That I can ever take 
= into my love, or hold you as dear as 

itherto you have been, is impossible to me. 
I think I have no more to say! ” 

Then suddenly her calmness failed her—her 
self-control gave away. 

**Oh! why have you done this thing? Was 
there not trouble enough in my life that you 
should strike this blow? Could none of your 
suitors content you that you must set yourself 
to win him from me? Was I so hard to you in 
days by that you must needs revenge 
yo thus?” and in answer to those pas- 
sionate inquiries Mab could only plead, 
lamely,— 

‘Iam sorry, auntie. I did not think of or 
mean Wrong to you; and it isn’t all my fault 
that Gerard does not love you any longer. 
You must.see that, however prejudiced you are 
against me.” 

“* Yes, I see it plainly,” in her usual quiet 
voice. ‘‘But a clear vision isn’t always the 
most enviable thing on earth.”’ 

And so she went downstairs to spend that 
day in weary labour, whilst heart and brain 
cried out for rest. 

And Mab lay in her little chamber, alter- 
nately thinking and counting the rose-buds on 
the wall, a a very badly-treated 
young lady, indeed. 

In evening she met Gerard by appoint- 
ment, and bore him this message from 


“Ifitis for your best happiness that you 
ee epee of b. I will try to be content; 
and the only favour I can beg of you is, that 
you will let me see your face no more so long 
as my unhappy love lasts.” 

By the close of the week both Gerard and 
Mab had left Claremont, and Carey Vanrenap 
Te ee ee o 

Elaine ing very pale and much 
ae tee ethan istless and her manner 
langui seemed to see him. 

As he took one a ea in his, and 
looked into her eyes, the love that had burned 
so long and steadily in his heart made him 
faint with its excess, but his bearing gave no 
baa an and his tones were " 

° ve been a stranger to the cottage 
lately; but now you will let me resume my 
ancient privileges?” he said, and she an- 


“Why not? There is no one to be jealous 
now,” and smiled ever so faintly. ‘ We shall 
all be.glad to en pereenegnen.” 
fee aay a his P — was Ayaan 

pain for pain, “ try to ‘ou 
how my heart aches for you words will 
yan, Aes a idea to your mind——” 

“ w—I know!” she interrupted, ‘ you 
have always been most good to me—have al- 
‘ways made my troubles yours, and in all my 
days I have made you no return. Now, Mr. 
Vanrenan, teach me to live down this grief— 
show me how a life if spoiled need not be 


“No words or of mine can make 
that truth plainer to you than now it is, and 
Tecan only say would to Heaven I could look 
back upon such a record of kindnesses and 
oe as you!” 

sighed as she listened to his ve 

voice. Perhaps the thought stirred in her 

heart that she had been a jer woman if 

she could have loved him to Ponguibiinnes of 

Gerard Massey; and, perhaps, in Carey’s 

heart there lingered a hope that she would yet 
urn to him. 

Did not Jacob serve fourteen years for his 





beautiful Rachel—and why should he complain, 
who, as yet, had served but six? 

All Claremont was agog with the news of 
the broken engagement, and Elaine was com- 
— to bear much questioning as best she 
could. 

Whose was the fault—his or hers? Their 
names were the topic for lively conversation 
at all social gatherings; but nothing definite 
could be learned until an announcement of a 
marriage in high life in a very fashionable 
paper startled the gossips, and filled them 
with sincere pity “for that poor Elaine 
Norris, who certainly deserved a better fate 
than to be jilted.” 

“We understand that a marriage has been 
arranged between Mr.Gerard Massey, formerly 
of Bombay, and son of Captain Massey, of the 
6th Hussars, and Miss Mabel Norris, daughter 
of the late Rev. Vivian Norris, of Claremont, 
and grand-niece of Lady Millington. The 
—z will take place in November.” 

So died Elaine’s hopes. And after the first 
bitterness of the blow had she rallied 
again, and filled her life, as formerly, with 
really hard work. 

Of all she had toiled for none remained to 
her, and of those she loved two alone were 
faithful—Ismay Lake and Carey Vanrenan. 

Truly, life did not seem desirable to have or 
to keep; and if at times she faltered in the 
way, and grew afraid of the desolate future, 
there was small wonder. 

She was so bruised—so stricken; and it 
seemed to her in those days she could never 
rise above her grief, or be glad any more: 

She counted the days as they 
one bringing Gerard’s marriage nearer, and 
she would cry to her heart that she should go 
mad with her love anddespair. But the dark 
cloud had a silver lining, and brighter, happier 
days were in store for her. 

time would come when she would al- 
most smile at her then present grief; and, 
finding safe shelter in a good man’s love, 
wonder why she had so long been blind to his 
a ae Mes had made herself an idol 
of common clay, and, falling down before it, 
worshipped it so well and truly. But as yet 
ee ee eS ee 
fainted with knowledge of the long conflict 
tab proud and very ha: 

was very and very. . She 
had secured an eligible parti, Ghencby einhhie 
Mrs, Fountney greatly, and she reall was as 
fond of Gerard as her nature permitted her 
to be of any but her own sweet self. She had 
met with no reproach from her aunt, but 
rather commendation. Indeed, that lady 
frankly owned to the future bri that 
she was so delighted with the alliance that 
she should give b a dowry of a thousand 


Gerard was as passionate and jealous a 
lover as any girl could desire, even the most 
, and in her own set it was not known 
“= he been Elaine’s oe a 
everything was bright for the th t- 
less, heartless girl ; there was no thorn in 
rose, no clotid in her sky ; and congratulations 
poured in from every side, 

Swiftly September and October passed, and 
her trousseau was well-nigh completed. 

Mab’s pretty head was turned with her 
success, and she could only think of pleasures 
and luxuries to come; of the new and beau- 
tiful home pre for her, and nothing of 
her duties as wife and companion. 

At last the wedding morning came, sunny 
and warm, although it was mid-November, 
and Mab, arrayed in all her bridal finery, pro- 
mised ‘‘to love, honour and obey” the man 
beside her. 

The words fell glibly from her lips, and no 
thought of the lonely woman at Claremont 
came to mar her trium Truly it is well to 


be born heartless and Ki 
Two days after Elaine received the cards 
“ with . and Mrs, ’s compli- 


ments,” which told her that a chapter in her 
life was closed, and a new one begun. Ah! 
what would it be? 





Carey was with her when she took out the 
highly-embossed cards with the silver love. 
knot, and his face wore an expression of pain 
for her. ; 

Leaning forward, he touched her hand. 

‘* My dear,” he said, and paused. 

She looked up at him with a faint smile, and 
made answer,— 

“Don’t fear for me, the worst is over now,” 
and when he had gone she unlocked her desk 
and took out all the little souvenirs of the past. 
She had no right to them now, for Gerard was 
another woman’s husband, and throughout all 
time could be nothing to her. 

They were not many, those little remem. 
brances of dead days, but they were inex- 
pressibly dear to her, and her eyes filled with 
tears as she looked on them. There were a 
few short notes written by Gerard in the ve 
early days of their love—a few faded i 
(she remembered the words he had said when 
he gave them to her), a withered rose from 
which all fragrance had gone, a lock of hair, 
and a poor photo, a libel on his handsome face ; 
last of all a poem, crude enough to excite a 
smile in others, but deep and tender to her, 
because he had written it. 

Why will women keep those dreadful 
trifles to recall old loves, old hopes, old 
dreams, dnd wake into fresh life the —S 
that has so long neither moved nor cried out 
to them of the irrevocable past ? 

With gentle hand, and lips that quivered 
despite her passionate effort for self-control, 
Elaine lifted these treasures one by one, and 
after kissing them, let them flutter into the 
fire, watching with sorrowful eyes as they 
slowly burned. She destroyed the portrait 
last 


It seemed to her she could not give that up; 
but then she thought of Mab and her expres- 
sion resolved into firmness; only as it fell 
among the bright flames she could not watch 
its destruction. She walked to the window 
and looked out, beating her fingers absently 
upon the panes, and knitting her brows as if 
in deep thought. After awhile she turned 
again towards the fire; all that remained of 
her past was a few ashes. 

“It is over and done with now,” she 
thought, ‘‘and I must teach myself to forget 
him. He belongs to another woman, and s0 
my love would bea sin.” She locked her desk 
and going upstairs dressed herself for walking. 
aaa wok tha eee pea tos i ft condor dah aoe 

the » “I won i men 
are as false as he? If it is so, oh! then Heaven 
help the women!” 

She spoke no more to any of her past; the 
faint ps nose came back to her sweet face, an 
if her eyes looked often weary, what matter? 
No cunteniel this save Carey, and he onl 
showed his sympathy by deeds; of Gerard an 
Mab he said nothing. 

And the autumn and winter passed. Spring 
with her manifold blossoms came and went; 
summer brightened and glorified the whole 
earth, and still Elaine toiled aghe georges her 
small savi for Fred, who got into a 
fast set, and seemed irreclaimable. She did 
not murmur against her lot, and as she said, 
‘*her life was too busy for useless repinings.” 

If she had forgotten Gerard no one knew, 
no one dared ask; all that was known of her 
was her patience and goodness, all that was 
felt for her was love bordering on worship. 

Mab never wrote, never showed by any sign 
that she remembered her childhood’s home, or 
her childhood’s protector. She lived in a gay 
atmosphere, and was rapidly becoming & 
leader of fashion. She spent no hour at home 
that could be spent out, and her husband grew 
weary occasionally of the ceaseless whirl of 
pleasure; and although he would not confess 
it even to his own heart, he realized that she 
had no de 
and that 
ficial. 

But he loved her, and she had pretty, coax- 
ing ways when she chose, which iled him 
into granting her all she wished almost before 


of character, no force of will, 
her accomplishments were super- 


she had proffered her request. 
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Still his married life fell very far short of 
his expectations, but as yet he excused Mab to 
himself, and even defended her, saying,— 

“ She is so young; as she grows older things 
will be different.”’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


Mas had been married eighteen months, 
and in all that time Elaine had received no 
letter from her. The Ls of her niece’s in- 
gratitude and forgetfulness had grown less, 
and striving bravely day by day she had suc- 
ceeded in conquering her own unhappy love, 
which had survived Gerard’s anger, absence, 
and, in short, all save his marriage, 

Ismay, now almost sixteen, was anxiously 
waiting her parent’s return to England. 
Colonel Lake had got his pension, and in- 
tended spending the remainder of his life in 
his native country. 

It was a lovely June evening, and Ismay 
had gone to the Hall; Elaine, indisposed for 
walking, remained at home, busy on an 
elaborate piece of embroidery. As she sat 
there, bathed in the warm light of the set- 
ting sun, her thoughts went sadly back to old 
days, and she sighed as she thought her youth 
was gone and she must prepare to go down the 
hill alone. 

Thirty seemed to her a great age—such a 
long, long remove from twenty; ah! she had 
been fair and beloved then. Now half her 
beauty. was gone, and she had no lover. 
Gerard was false, and Carey’s heart estranged 
because of her persistent coldness, so she 
thought ashe sat alone; because since Mab’s 
marriage Mr. Vanrenan had neither spoken 
nor shown his loye. 

* Oh!” with a swift pang, ‘‘ was it wrong 
and foolish to deny him all? am I sorry now ? 
am I sure I do not regret casting away the 
substance for ‘the shadow? I miss his old 
tenderness, which I have learned too late to 
value.”’ 

Then she quietly resumed her work, a 
troubled look on her fair face. The window 
was open, and through it there came to her all 
‘sweet scents and sounds; from the road there 
was wafted the echo of a child’s light laughter, 
among the bushes the birds yet sang; she 
heard, too, the lowing of oxen in the distant 
meadows, the shouts of the boys as_ they 
played in an adjoining close; but another 
sound reached her ear—that of a woman’s 
swift, light tread on the gravel path, and look- 
ing up hastily she saw Mab, 

She was so surprised that at first she did 
aot move, but after a pause she started up, 
and going out met her niece in the hall. 

Mab flung her arms about Elaine’s neck, 
sobbing wildly; the latter, drawing her into 
the room, shut the door, then asked,— 

‘* What has happened, Mab?” 

““T have come home to you; there was no 
‘one else I could go to. Auntie I have left my 
house—run away from him,’ and then sobs 
stayed any further speech. 

Elaine held the girl from her, and looked 
searchingly into her tear-stained face. 

‘“* Why have you done this? What has hap- 
pened, and why have you left your husband, 
Mab?” 

She made her sit down, and then 
quietly ,— 

“You must tell me all, that I may be 
the better able to advise you.” 

Then followed incoherent words and bitter 
sobs, and all Elaine could understand was that 
Mab ‘would never, never go home again,” 
that Gerard had been “ very cruel to her, and 
‘she was not to blame.” 

‘“* My child,” gravely, “I think there must 
be faults on both sides; but try to tell me 
your story calmly. I think you know I 
shall not deal harshly with you.” 

So Mab, who was rapidly growing frightened 
at her own conduct and the false step she had 
taken, told with many tears how for some time 
Gerard had seemed averse to leading such a 
bar existence himself, or allowing her tédo so 
either, 


said, 





He had grown jealous, too, of tho! 


attentions of a man named Lorton. There 
was really no need (as Mab said truly) ; per- 
haps she had been a little thoughtless, but, of 
course, she loved her husband very dearly, and 
he should have been assured of that.” 

‘“‘ Lately,” she went on, ‘‘he has been so 
terribly exacting, and watches me as a cat 
watches a mouse or a bird; that made me 
angry, and I would not change my line of 
conduct to gratify his whims. He began to 
say cruel things to me, and, of course, I 
wouldn’t submit tamely to his insults, and 
I told him it was a pity he had ever mar- 
ried me as he etn Jissatisfied with me, 
and he had far better had been true to his 
first love. That put him into a violent pas- 
sion; but it wasn’t until last night anything 
seriously wrong occurred between us. I had 
been dining out, and he refused to go. I was 
not very well during the evening, and deter- 
mined to leave before my carriage came. Mr. 
Lorton escorted me home, and no sooner had 
I entered than Gerard began a fearful tirade 
upon my conduct, telling me I was making 
my name a byword and a reproach tohim. I 
was furious (as any woman would be), and this 
morning I waited only until he had gone out, 
then, not stopping to pack anything, came 
straight away here. Auntie, I’m very miser- 
able. I haven’t been good to you, I know, but 
you won’t refuse me shelter!” clinging about 
her. 

Elaine unclasped the girl’s arms from round 
her neck. 

‘* Sit down, Mab, until I have spoken to you, 
and try to remember that whatever I say.is 
prompted by my desire to see your happiness 
really established. Your running away from 
husband and home is the worst thing you have 
done or could do. It will give the gossips good 
foundation for many a vile story—a wife who 
leaves her husband, after having given him 
cause for jealousy lays herself open to the 
cruellest suspicions. And even by your own 
showing you have acted foolishly throughout. 
Why, if Gerard desires a little quiet, a little 
rest from this ceaseless round of pleasure, can- 
not you deny yourself for one evening ?. Do 
you think his wishes are never to be con- 
sulted ?”’ 

“Oh!” Mab said, petulantly, ‘‘of course 
you will take up the cudgels in his defence. 
You love him.” 

Elaine’s sweet face flushed, and one moment 
her eyes flashed angrily ; but she said, quietly 
still,— 

‘** Yes, once I loved him; but on the day in 
which he married you I renounced my love, 
and held myself absolved from eyery promise 
I had given him. Another woman’s husband” 
—scornfully—‘ could have no charm for me; 
and if, Mab, you will not listen patiently to 
me I give up your case at once. Remember, 
that if I have borne insolence uncomplainingly 
before I shall not do so now.” 

She ceased, and Mab said, miserably,— 

‘* Forgive me, auntie; Iam so wretched. I 
don’t know what I say, and I really did not 
mean to insult you. I promise to listen 
quietly.” 

‘Very well. Besides your love of pleasure 
outside your own home you have given Gerald 
great cause for anger in allowing marked 
attention from any man; a wife cannot be 
too careful of her husband’s honour or her 
own dignity. I do not suppose for an instant 
that you thought of the harm you were doing, 
and you had no woman near to warn you; but 
you should have remembered that Gerard is 
the safest guardian and adviser you can have. 
Please Heaven, Mab, it is not too late to make 
reparation. You must return at once to him 
before the news of your flight has spread.” 

But Mab cried out, desperately,— 

“JT dare not go back! Oh, auntie, he will 
never forgive me—he will never believe I love 
him, or—or am sorry. I wish I were dead! 
Oh, I wish I were dead !” 

A gentle scorn stirred Elaine’s heart at the 
sight of Mab’s pitiable weakness, and her re- 
pentance that seemed so unlikely to work any 





good; but her voice was almost tender when 
she spoke again. 

** You have brought this trouble upon your- 
self, child, and none but you can repair the 
mischief. JI will take you back to town.” 

But Mab cried out the more. 

‘* Indeed—indeed, I dare not go; Gerard’s 
anger will kill me! He will never take me 
back again, or forgive me this scandal.” 

“If we go at once there need be no scandal. 
Oh, for your mother’s sake, Mab, don’t let 
pride or fear spoil all your future life.” 

She knelt by the sobbing girl, and wound 
her arms about her waist. 

‘* My dear, he loves you, and ‘love is kind,’ 
ready to forgive all wrongs. In pity for your- 
self and for him, go back; as yet none can 
know of your flight. So far your name is 
safe.” 

The weak, foolish little thing was weary of 
her sobbing, her resistance; and she really 
loved Gerard as much as it was in her nature 
to love any creature, and she knew she had 
been wrong, that her present distress was of 
her own working. 

She looked, too, round the pretty, inexpen- 
sively-furnished room, and missing the luxuries 
of her own home, thought she could not bear 
to lose them, or live the humdrum existence 
Elaine did. So, with a sob, she drooped her 
head upon her companion’s shoulder, and said 
in a childish way,— 

“Take me home; I will do and say all you 
wish. Indeed, I will be good if only he will 
forgive me.” 

Elaine kissed her, all old resentment being 
gone, and feeling a great pity for the weak, 
butterfly creature who, out of all her friends, 
had chosen her to help her in her need. 

‘“«T knew,” Mab said, ‘‘ you would not scold 
or turn me away. I couldn’t think of any one 
who would receive me kindly but you, auntie ; 
I’m ashamed of my forgetfulness of you—in 
future we will be the best of friends.” 

But although Elaine answered, ‘“t Yes, dear,”’ 
she had no faith in this sudden remorse and 
affection ; she knew Mab’s nature far too well 
now to be deceived by any transient feeling. 
She rose from her knees. The girl asked,— 

‘‘Where are you going? Oh, pray—pray 
don’t leave me! Don’t let Dorcas come to me, 
she will say such bitter things.” 

“No one will be i to you here,” 
gravely. ‘Now you must let me go. I must 
get a Bradshaw, and see by what train we had 
best travel.” 

In a few moments she returned. 

“There is only the mail left us to-night, and 
you are too weary to do the journey. To- 


emorrow, however, we can leave Claremont at 


9.50; we shall reach town by 3.30 p.m. Now, 
I am going to send Dorcas to the station with 
a telegram.” 

Mab made no further protest, or indeed any 
remark; but lay quite silent on the couch, 
whilst Elaine wrote her message to Gerard. 

“« M— is with me. We leave here to-morrow 
by the 9.50 train—will come straight on to 
yours.” 

Then Dorcas entered. Ever since Mab’s 
treacherous conduct towards Elaine she had 
been bitter against her, and now she guessed 
the young wife was in trouble through some 
fault of her own, so she said, austerely,— 

“ Good-evening, Mrs. Massey. You've put 
Miss Elaine about a good deal, and next time 
you want to come it would be as well to send 
a message. Where’s your husband? I guess 
he has too much grace to show himself here.” 

Mab began to cry again, whilst Elaine 
said,— 

‘Dorcas! Dorcas! I can’t allow this.” 

« Oh, very well, miss,”’ sharply; ‘“ but 2 
were some folks I shouldn’t have impudence 
enough to step inside this house.” 

With which parting shot she took the paper 
from the table and stalked out, muttering to 
herself as she went; but Elaine soothed the 
unhappy girl as best she could. 

Mab was so wretched, so subdued, so help- 
less, that she would not allow Elaine to leave 
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her’ that night; so they shared the prett 
room that had once been Mab’s. 

in the morning ‘they rose anil began 
prapsritions for the journey. They met Carey 
Vanretan on thsir-way to ‘the station, and he 
offered his services, which Elaine declined ; 
hv then«asked when she would return, and she 
answarell ceftainty not later than the follow- 
ing day. ; : 

All ‘the ‘way to town Mab sat silent in a 
corneréf the carriage, only clasping Elaine’s 
hand tightly; and when at last the journey 
was ended, and they walked through ‘the busy 
streets, the latter had yrest diffictlty in per- 

g her companion ‘to return to her-home. 

‘She ‘was half dead with ‘fright when they 
entered ‘the hall, and ‘the ‘servant ‘looked 
curiously at her, but Elaine temanded quietly 
to see Gerard, and was told he was in ‘the 


ry. 

Leaving the frightened, weeping Mab in-an 
arite-room, dhe-went im antl faced her recreant 
lover ; ‘he’started at her erttrance, and rose in 
corffusion. “Her compostre ‘was ‘a ‘striking 
contrast to his agitation. 

“You my ‘message’? ”frartkly -ex- 
‘teriding her hand. “ T ‘have: Mab back 
ee ee very miserable, and de- 


termined, will forgive ‘her, not ‘to-cause | 
you dertier 


atixiety.”’ 


‘His darkened. 


*‘ Neither she fior I deserveany Kindness or 


rétion ‘from you. Ithink-you‘ere less 
women ‘than angel.’ 

She interrupted him gently. 

““¥ did-not:eome to ofthe pasteor listen 
to: 8, but in the eharacterof media- 
tor. © remeniber she és ‘very ‘young and 
thoughéless.” 

“i dhawveweasoned with:her Often,” ‘cdlily. 
“T havemot:been a hard or exacting ‘husband ; 
‘but«ehe has chosen to view mein that light ; 
and ‘having shown herself weary of:‘my control 
by this last-act, I agree with her ‘that we are 

‘best apart.” 


‘far, far ‘ 
ene She loves you, and is traly 
sorry that ‘hes.gone. ‘Oh,think ‘before 


condemn her, and expose ‘your ‘miserable 
quarrel'to the world. ‘Sheis‘onlye child,:and | 


wery 
«Women *younger than she »wre'wives,-and 
keep their husband’s ' names ‘free from suspi- 
cion ‘of scandal. ‘No, Elaine; Ivamwillimg to 
t yowanything but this request, because 


owe’ you some nse,’’ flushing duskily 
at the memory of his treachery. “* Ai#k ome 
anything but-this.”’ 


** Twill take ‘nothing else,” firmly. “It is 
the first favour I have ever asked: of -you, and 
I will notego until you grant it. I'wouldmot 
wish to-blame you even in seeming, or call to 
mind oneact:of yours to shame:you; but as 
you justly have said, you owe me. recom: 


pense 
for eight wasted years—eight :years out 


—yes, 
of a lifetime. If, indeed, you are regretiul— 
if, indeed, you would prove your repentance, 
why, then give me what Lask.: Oh!” eatch- 
-ing his:armyas he movéd to-and:fro agitaitedly. 
x o -aee Sed me, Mab was so early left «an 
orphan, it may be my training fell:far 
short.of what was necessary for her, 
I was.notwise or firm..enough for -my . 
-herslife was so quiet, so-monotonous, 
that this.sudden plunge into gaiety has proved 
too ¢ for her.mental ‘balance...In a fit of 
childish passion she left her home. Did you 
never err'through some sudden impulse ?—are 
you so perfect .. for your)good, Gerard) 
that you can a to. judge her.so severely ? ”’ 

His face-showed signs of relenting, and she 
went on eagerly, seeing that. 

“ Oh, friend! for the sake of old dead days, 
when my will was your pleasure, when nothing 
seémed too'hard for you so that it won me to 
you—for the sake of the grief I have suffered, 
forgive Mab. Have you thought what life will 
be'to her if you put her away? ‘The curious 
glances.men and women will cast on you, the 
malicious things they will say of you; the 
coldness and scorn with which they will treat 
* child-wife'? ‘Would you spoil your own 

ise-——Zor the sake Of your pride—and hers, 





that has scarcely yet begun? ‘She bears your! 
nme; ft should ‘therefore be dearer to you. 
Her dishonour will ‘be yours, and no years of 
repentance and atonement will teach the world) 
forgetfulness of such a scandal as ‘you jwill 
rouse. Gerard, forgive her!” 

He took’her’small, trembling hands in his. 

“¥ou prevail with me,’ he said,-in a 
strangely shaken voice; ‘‘and I love her. I 
promise I -will ‘never reproach her with the 
past ; that I will-endeavour to understand her 
moods'and’ share them. ‘Where:is‘she? Poor 
child—how ‘wretched she must have been !” 

Elaine loosed her hands from his clasp. 

‘You ‘have answered as I hoped and prayed 
you would. Now I will bring her toyou. Be 
wery gentle with her, Gerard—she is but a 
weak child.” 

She vassed out into the little ante-room, 
where Mab.sat trembling and crying piteously. 

‘“* Gome,’’ she said ; ‘‘ your husband has for- 
given ‘you.” 

She'took*the ‘young wife by the hand, and 
drew her‘into Gerard’s presenee. One moment 
Mab‘stood shrinking and afraid ; then - voice 
broke the silence. 

“Won't ‘you speak to me, dear? ’’—and 
‘running ‘towards him, she ‘threw her arms 
‘sbout his neck, sobbing out'she-had been very 
wioked and foolish. 

Plaine quietly went out, closing the door 
behind her. 

When the reunited pair were sufficiently 
calm to remember her, they sought her, and 

she would stay with ‘them; but ‘she 
negatived all their entreaties firmly and 
gently. 

“I-am happiest at home,” she said; and 
the next day saw her once more installed at 
The: e. 

(Po be-concluded in our next.) 








PACETLA. 


“Dir any man ever yet make anything by 
opposing a woman’s will?” exclaimed a tor- 
mented husband. ‘Yes, I have made.a good 
deal by that sort of thing,’ answered his 
brother Richard. ““But, Dick,’ responded 


the other, “‘you’re a lawyer, and the woman | 


whose will you opposed was always dead.” 

Tue Heap Box’s Durinition or Noruixe.— 
“What is nothing, ‘William ?” said I to the 
head boy one morning, when I and the class 
needed a little diversion. ‘I don’t know that 
I know exactly, but.as nigh as I can come to 
it, it is an old sock with no'leg or foot, and a 
hole in the heel.” 

See Margiep a Count.— Ah! hew dy’e do, 
countess? Am so glad to see you home; but 
I was in hopes you would bring your husband 
‘with you. Let me see, it is three months 
since you were married, is it not?” ‘ Yes, 
three months—fhree .months,’”’ replied the 
countess. ‘‘ The count.is well, [hope?” ‘ Yes, 
he is, I believe.” ‘And I sup you enjoyed 
life in his grand castle?’’ ‘For a while, yes ; 
but you see it took all my fortune to pay off 
the old debts on it.’’ “Indeed! Poor child, 
how I wish I could help you!” ‘ You can.” 
“How?” * Letame have your family wash- 
ing.” 

DID WHAT HE WaS TOLD. 

A pocror sent his Hibernian servant with 
some medicine to a fpatient who was at the 
point of death, adding the direction : 

‘Be sure that you wait until the medicine 
is safely down his throat.” 

On the return of the messenger, the follow- 
ing took place: 

“Did you give him the medicine ?”’ 

“Faith and oi did.” 

“Did he take it without any complaint ?” 

“He did that.” 

‘Well, how did you:administer it?” 

“Sure I poured it down his throat ?”’ 

“Why didn’t you give it.to him in his hand 
and let him take it. himself? ” 

“Taith he was dead.”’ 





ee 


Ovr or His Misery ar Tast.—“*Let ‘me 
see. You knew Clayson, didn't you?” + Oh, 
yes, I knew ‘him well.” “Well, poor féllow 
he’s out of his misery at last.” “What! Is 
he dead?’’ ‘No, but his wife is.” 

An Exrert.—It was during a murder trial], 
A witness for the defence was in the box, 
‘What do you intend to prove by. this -wit- 
ness?” ‘That the prisoner .is insane,” ye- 
plied the attorney. ‘‘.Does the witness know 
anything about insanity? Is hean expert?” 
“Expert?” repeated the lawyer. .“ Well, 
I should say he was. He knows all about 
insanity. Why, your honour, he has:heeniag 
crazy as & loon for the past ten years!”’ 

Oxp Nick's Sistrr.—A story is told of 
shrewish Scotchwoman who tried to wean 
her husband from the dram-shop by employ- 
ing her brother to act the part of a ghost, and 
frighten John on his way home. ‘Who are 
you?’ said the man, as the apparition rose 

forehim ifrom behind a bush. “I am Ol@ 
Nick,” wastheweply. ‘‘ Come away, man,” 
seid John, nothing daunted. ‘Give’s ashake 
of your hand. I am married to’a sister of 
yours.” 


Her Reriy.—Brown has just had telepho- 
nic connection established between his office 
and house, and is very much pleased with it, 
“I tell you, Smith, this telephone busimess is 
a wonderful thing. I want you to dine with 
me this evening, and I will notify Mrs. Brown 
to-expect you.’’ (Speaking through the ‘téele- 
phone.) “My ‘friend Smith will dine with 
us this evening. Now listen and ‘hear how 
distinctly ‘her reply will come back.” Mrs. 
Brown’s reply came back with startling dis- 
tinctness. “Ask your friend Smith if he 
thinks we keep an hotel!” 


Tae Man Wao Comsxcrs tHe Rena— 
Chameleon-like he can take on all complexions. 
I was at Jones’s the other day when he 
called. His face was wreathed in smiles, He 
chucked the oldest daughter under the chin,and 
kissed the baby. }/He:took out-his receipt ‘beok, 
and i Mrs. J. upon her pretty 
family. . Jones, trembling, told .him-that 
‘they were not quite prepared;.John had 
lost-——’”’ Lightning comes not quicker from 
the clouds than.a frown covered his .counten- 
ance. He sprang to his feet. He tore the 
receipt. He ki the cat. He swore with 
an ungentlemanly oath that the couldn’t wait 
a day, that he wanted his rent, that John was 
a lazy rascal, that Mrs. J. ought to be ashamed 
of herself, though he didn’t say what ‘for. 
Polly, the girl he had chucked under the chin, 
was bringing in .a kettle of hot water, Acci- 
dently, of course, she let. it fall on hisfeet. It 
was boiling:-hot. I left just then; not so the 
man that collects the rent. It is. now three 
weeks ago, and he has not called uw the 
Joneses yet—nor any one else. When he does, 
that rent will be ready. All they wanted was 
time, 


UXDERBRUSE. > 

Of the two, allwuss giv me the unblushi 
villain to deal with rather than the slik 
slymy hipokrit. ; 

T hav lernt more from the common people 
than I hav from the uncommon ones; the 
common people trust to their instinkts, while 
the uncommon ones are ever trieing to prove 
sumthing they don’t understand. 

The man who plays hiz kards for all they 
are worth iz the only one who can ‘afford to 
git beat. 

Gravity proves nothing,.or else it proves 
too much. 

The most improvident person iz the one 
who mistakes niggardness for ekonemy— 
“saving at the spiggot and wasting at the 
bung,’”’ the barrell soon runs out. 

He who allwuss aims at the bull’s-eye iz 
sure to-hit ;it by and by, and in the mean- 
time make menny respektable misses. 

Woman’s virtews are all her own; her 
vices, most ov them, she has learned from 
man. 

‘Physician, heal thyself"—this is a big 
joke on the doctor, Jos BiLuines. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
aa Many is the most didi name in'Hngland, A ‘Conan vivian Ma ‘no *name. ‘She is 


"Bur Princess Beatrice’s bridesmaids, it is 
#tated, ‘will be the three young Princesses ‘of 
Wales, two daughters of the Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh, and the Princess Irene of Hesse, 
as well as the daughters of Prince and 
Princess Christian. The town of Liverpool 
thas Offered to present a wedding-cake to the 
Princess on .the occasion. of her marriage, a 
gift'which -her Royal Highness has signified 
her intention of accepting. 


Her ‘Musesty has 'it in contemplation ‘to 
publish seleétions from ‘the public addresses of 
the late Duke of Albany, the services of Sir 
Theodore Martin being again called into 
‘requisition as editor. 


Tue. Duke and ‘Duchess of Connaught are 
expected shortly .aftertheir return from. India 
to pay a visit to her Royal Highness’s parents, 
the Prinee and.Prinoess Frederick Gharies, in 
order to be present ‘at the “marriage ‘of the 
‘Duchess*s sister, Princess Henry of the Nether- 
‘ands, with Prince Albrecht of Saxe Alten- 
burg, in May. 


Tun Empress of Austria is now at Amster- 
dam.-under the'treatment of Dr. Merzer. In 
order to make excursions along the Dttch 
coast, her “Majesty has hired Lord Alfred 
Paget’s steam yacht Santa Cecilia during her 
stay at Zandvoort. ‘From thence she goes to 
‘Heidelberg, where’ the principal part of the 
Schloss Hotel -has .been ‘for ‘three 
weeks forthe Royal -party. 


Tue Marquis and Marchioness of Aberga- 
venny ‘were to enteftain the “Prince .and 
Princess of Wales before their departure «for 
Treland-at‘a ball, ‘at ‘which the youngest and 
twin daughters of the house, ‘the Ladies Rose 
and Violet Nevill, were to make their début in 
society. 


Tue of'the-season was undoubtedly 
that of Sir Alexander Malet, K.C.B., Her 
‘Majesty's Ambassador-at the-Court: of-Berlin, 
second son of Sir Alexander «Malet, Bart., 
K.C.B., with the Lady Ermyntrade Russell, 
younger daughter 6f'the Dike and Duchess of 
Bedford, on the 19th March. It'was celebrated 
in Westminster Abbey, in the ce Of a 


large and di “congregation. 

"The prideamntidle t Lady Egidia Hastings, the 
Ladies ‘Edeline «and ‘Mary ‘Beokville,  Afivs 
Flora Russell‘and Miss Cecily Sackville West 
“peg of the bride) and Miss Ella St. Lo 

et (cousin of the brid ), were dressed 
alike in extremely prevey Grenade of ivory white 
‘satin Frangais over petticoats of white striped 
frisé vélvet, the tunics being caught on one 
side with long sashes of white watered ribbon ; 
and they wore’Henry IV. hats of white plush 
trimmed with ostrich feathers. Each wore a, 
gold brooch set in pearls, with the monogram 
of the bride:and ‘brid m in the centre in 
diamorids,'the gift of the latter, and carriedwa 
bouquet of white azaleas and -lilies -of the 
valley. 

The bride wore a beautiful dress of ivory 
white velouwrs frisé, brocaded with flowers on a 
satin ground, and embroidered in silver and 
pearls. The-front of the satin petticoat was 
flounced with point d’Alencon, and trimmed 
with drooping sprays of orange blossoms. | She 
Wore a wreath of orange blossoms, covered “by 
a very large veil of point d’Alencon, fastened 
to the hair by diamond roses, the gift: of ‘her 
father ; her other jéwels including the diamond 
bracelet presented to her by the bridegroom, 
Her ladyship’s travelling dress was composed 
of bronzed green ‘cashmere over a pleated 
petticoat of fancy checked velvet, the bodice 
and drapery being turned back with velvet and 
gold passementerie,.and she wore’a “Henry 
IV. hat of velvet trimmed with Impéeyan 
pheasant. 

The presents numbered some hundreds, and. 
included a-valuable Cashmere shawl anda pair 
oD bine and gold china vases from Her Majesty. 


6,819 out of every 50,000 individuals answering 
toit. ‘William eomes‘next with’ 6,590. 

Tue Army axp Vo.unreers.—Recruiting 
seems to haveimproved ;‘ there-were'raised in 
the year 1884, 35,650 recruits. “This not only 
mét the loss ‘of ‘the'year, but gave a nét'gain 
of.7,500 men setving with the’colonrs. The 
number of effectives on January 1,1884, .in- 
cluding the rank and file and non-com- 
missioned ‘officers, was.-172,629 .men; and on 
January 1,1885, it was 191,000, This ‘pro- 
gress had ‘been ‘maintained so far during the 
present year. Up to March 1 last there have 
been raised 7,442 recruits, and. the effectives 
were'then 184,209. The army reserve has been 
slightly checked, notwithstanding it increased 
by 4,700 men, the number *being now 39,244. 
During’the past year‘the total increase in the 
strength of the army with the colours and 
With'the reserve has been 12;134. The militia 
reserve consists of 30,803 men, so that we have 
70,000 reserve men liable to ‘be called out-at 
any monrent. With'regard to the volunteers, 
the force has increaséd*to 208,000 men, and 
there has’been'a -very ‘satisfactory iticrease in 
the number -6f officers who have passed..in 
tactics, 





' GEMS. 


——_ 


Narvre has sometimes made’a ‘fool, but a 
coxcomb is always of a: man’s own making. 

Turren-things to‘cultivate—good books, good 
friends, and good humour. 

INDEPENDENCE and self¢respect are “essential 
to happiness, and ‘these*are never to be at- 
tained together without work. 

Lire’s real heroes and heroines are those 
who bear theirown burdens bravely, and give 
a helpful’ hand*to those around them. 

Tuere is on‘eatth no greater treasure or 
more desirable possession for man than a 
woman who truly loves him. 

“Wuen they throw thee some beneiicial bone, 
snap atthe favour ; if not, sleep omand never 
panswer to good “fortune and" prefernient»when 
they knock at’ thy ‘door. 

THERE are some crities“who ‘thatige every - 
-thing that undertheir hand -to géid,*but 
‘to’ this privilege of ‘Midas'they joity sometimes 
‘his’ear's | 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


_—_ 


To Dress Turnirs.Boil'the turnips. Either 
mash themror tus eachturnip into four pieces. 
Tf mashed, .stir<into them .a ‘little-buiter.eand 
cream. If out-itito pieces; make asgravy ofta 
little’ butter,‘a ‘“dust “of fléar,"and cream: or 
milk, ‘and lét’it stewfor a short time. 

Beersteak ‘BwoTHBRED IN ONTONS:—/Fakesa 
juicy *beefstenk, ‘two inches ‘thick ; “broil it 
‘nicely ; then have ready six onions, slicedyand 
fried brown in. butter. Be careful not to let 
them burn, -Fry-them.a-light. brown. “When 
the steak is doneand ready toserve, putseveral 
lumps of *butter‘tpon'the stedk;and pour ‘two 
tablespootifiils 6f water'upon the steak; then 
-pour.on-the-hot onicas, and serve immediately. 
The onions should be allowed to’ He in-sath-and 
water foran hour, and then wiped ary, béfore 
putting them into.the butter to fry. 

Vrat Caxu.—Cutt’a ‘few slices ‘from ‘a “edld 
fillet of-veal. Place ‘adayer of the meat-atthe 
‘bottom ofa “flat *morld or pie-dish ; next put 
a Ifttle grated or sliced cooked ham, and hard- 
boiled.eggs,-also'cutaup. Phen -ancther dayer 
“of -veal,-and soon *mrtil tho ‘mould ‘is’ full 
venowsh. “Have ready dbout one pint of good 
‘brown .gravyy, -Well .seasoned, -dissdlve three- 
quarters of ‘an: ownce of gelatine ‘ina -Httle 
water, stir it into‘the'gravy,*and-let itsimmer 
over the fire fora minute or two. “‘Then.add-a 
gless.of sherry,,pourover the meat, and,when 











cold, turn out, 


a# 


always somebody’s Le to sister, wife, or 
mother. “Their individual existence is not 
recognised even by name. 


Tue largest mat ‘in the world, it ‘is said, 
covers ‘the ‘circus-ring of the Covent Garden 
Theatre. It is made of unbleathed ‘cocoanut 
‘fibre, and hes«a soft pile:four inches-thick ; its 
weight'is'mnore'than two'tons. 


‘A pranoronte railway carriage.is‘being . built 
in Birmingham, for thexbendon and North- 
Western. Railway. ‘Appliances will be pro- 
vided by “which the sound of the carriage 
wheels willbe*deadened, so as ‘to preserve the 
tharmony‘of*the’ music.” 

‘Lirttz Brams.—The sunshine of ‘life is 
made. up.of very little beams sthat.are bright 
all the -timte. ‘Toxcgive -up “something when 
‘giving ap°will prevent thhappiness ; ‘to yield, 
when persisting will chafe and fret others ; to 
goa ‘little-around “rather ‘thin ‘come against 
another ; ‘to take an ill-lodk ora cross word 
quietly rather than‘resent:or return it; these 
are the ways in-which clouds and -storms are 
kept:off,and a pleasant and ‘steady sunshine 
secured. 


Tacr.—An astuteanan who understands the 
machinery of success ‘without being ‘able -to 
“enter ‘into the impulsive ‘or ‘the sentimental 
“side 6f life is not rightly termed a person of 
tact ; one on the other hand, whose sympathies 
‘are ‘sensitive, but who, from carelessness or 
rash; good. nature,seldom looks before a. 
‘should “be denied’this‘designation. “It 
‘fs ‘just because the ‘two “elements that tact 
unites are so rarely found adequately deve- 
loped together that tact is, in truth, something 
which.a man can-wear or ‘diseard at will; it 
irequires-an effort for'its exhibition, and if ‘the 
“effort’be withdrawn, it also disappears. 


‘Oty Meropvres.— English ~glees, catches, 
‘songs “and datice music, are known sand 
admired all over the world, Some of the 
“most eae melodies of the English 
vare-fortunately . preserved «in a “little «manu- 
~seript of the of Queen ‘Blizdbeth, called 
se 9 ’s Virginal “Bodk,”’ contain- 
ing “airs ‘that are still ._popular among the 
peasantry, such as ‘‘ The Carman’s Whistle,” 
or ‘““The.Jolly “Miller,” sand .Shakespeare’s 
‘favourite «melody, of “whith the makes 
‘honourable ‘merition : “Sing it‘to the air of 
“Light 0’ Love.’ "Phose exquisitely. pathetic 
tunes sung by Ophelia in Hamlet # i 
-by all musicians,-and are far older than 
-history-can trace. 0 famous-are'the English 
“for their proficiency in singing that before the 
b on the churches.of Belgium, Holland 
vand -Brance-sent to England «for: choristers ; 
and one of the most valuable célettions «of 
Ly ‘Buglish «music «that ‘exists was 
rm in “Amsterdam ‘at *the*commence- 
“morit8f.the seventeenth century, Such noble 
tunes.as ‘The King Shall -Hujoy His Own 
— “@€rop ‘Eared <Roundheads,” “The 
Girl “I veft “Béhind Me,” “Farewell “Man- 
“theater!” ‘“Packington’s Pound,” ‘‘ Balancea 
Straw,” “The ‘Viear of Bray,” ‘The British 
Grenadiers,” “‘ Drink to Me Orly ‘With Thine 
«Byes,” “Down Among the’ Déad Men,” “The 
Man ‘Who Will Not Merry'Be,” “ ‘The Miller 
of “Dee,” “Begone, Dull Care!” “"Tis My 
‘Délight on .a*Shiny Night,” and others may 
abe dited "es feir-specimens of English popular 
vei “traditional “music. ‘Its ‘general .charac- 
\teristics.are strength.and martial energy. It 
‘has a dashing, impulsive, leaping, froliesome 
“spirit, “oceasionally overshadowed by a touch 
of sadness. It has not the tender melancholy 
v6f the "music Of ‘Ireland, nor the light airy 
grate, delicate beatity:and heart-wrang pathos 
of ithe.sengs of Scotland, but it has-a lilt and 
stylo “of *itssown. ‘In one word, tke music of 
*En#iand may ‘be @escribed as ** merry; ” and 
‘her -national «songs partake of the same 

, janitlagre jovial, lusty, exultant, and 





character 
Yuli of lifeand daring. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.. K.8 .—1. Your suggestion will be duly considered. 
2.: Your penmanship is excellent, 


R.—We you refer to belladonna, which is 
used for dilating the pupil of the eye. Let it alone. 


Rosamonp.—The word chickens will be found in 
ww, chapter xxtil; verse 37. 


R. C. B.—Wait for the young mw to offer an ex- 
Invite other company. 
Amy B.— belongs to the French. It is on th® 
north coast of Africa, its capital is Algiers. 
W. 8. M.—If the young fellow really loves you he 
will soon follow you and make some sign. If not it is 
about him. 


A. N. 8.—The word Mahdi, meanivg prophet, is pro- 
nounced as a word of two syllables, the “a” bein 
very broad, and the “1” having the sound of “ee” 

L. M. 8.—There are already a few good female sur- 


geons in the cities, but none, as yet, in the first 
rank of the 

8. S. H.—The Ferdinand, to whom refer, is 
Ferdinand I., Emperor Germany. ‘s firat wife 
was Mary, aeen of England. It was, of course, 
CLaries, no’ who was Ferdinand’s son. 

M. J. R.—You need not fear any legal interference te 
account of the marriage, but have to encounter 
some it the young lady has 
been a member of your 


. Sraruicat.—If there is any chance that the old 
gentleman will after a while give his consent to your 
marriage, you should certaiuly defer it, and “‘ let time 
wmeliorate his wrath.” 


©. C. L.—You had better not go out with this gentle- 
man until you know more of his i:tentions, and 
whether he is engaged, te another lady. Take the 
advice of your mo , if possible, or some older 
person. 


8S P. D.—Pearls are obtained from the pearl oyster. 

It fs thought by some scientific persons that the pearl 

is a sign of disease in the oyster, avd it it were 

left lopg encugh in the sbi it would occasion 

ater’s death, Imitation pe-ris are e so skill- 

pa beng nearly everybody except ex perts are deceived 
‘by them. 


L. 0. W.—1. The seven wonders of the world were 
the Bayptiee amide; the mausoleum erected b 
; the Temple of Diana at Ep .esus; the wi 
and of Babglon; 
Rhodes ; 


the statue of Jupiter Olympus; 
Pharos, or watch-tower, at Alexandria, 2. Ni 
all more or less injure the hair. 
pretty light brown. 


‘o; they 

The hair enclosed is @ 
M. G. F.—Sir Walter Raleigh, in the reign which 

succeeded that of Queen Evizabeth, met with a change 

of fortune. He was tried and condemned for high 
and remained in the Tower thirteen 

when he wasreleased. He wasenbeeuqen ty 

on a charge made by an ambassador of Spain, and be- 

headed on his former sentence. 


8. T. B—It the young lady, on arriving at her 
shes her escort to enter the house, it would 
be proper for her to invite him to doso. Butif she 
shvuld not invite him in, he should take his leave as 
night. It wou d be improper 
to goin if she did not invite 
dim to do 52. 


E. L. D.We Gannot approve of the way in which 


you were f into but now that you are 
married and beloved by your husband, we advise you 
+o endeavour to 


love an 

wi'e. You will not find this 

to cultivate a temper, and enter 
dand’s plans . 

L. C. A.—By virtue of his mere position the Prime 

Minister of England does not 


him, as loyal and devoted 
foult it will © 
to your hus- 





share of the executive power cf the re 
sovereign, and may accept or r-ject the advice of her 
counsellors at her If the Prime Minister can 
command & ms; ear 
and confidence of his sovereign, so that she is willing 
to 'yleld implicitly to hts he is 

ea with power 
the wurld ; but the mere place does not 
give bim such control. 


@, K.—Bagland’s commercial relations compelled her 
pt. The Soudanese rebelled against 
h, but = ay refused te 


‘went to settle things, if possible, 

and so England bas been drawn in to 
of a sorely-oppre: sed le against a 

Gurdon obtained the name of “ Chinese” by his ser- 
vices to the Chinese Government in suppressing the 
‘Tal-ping reb:llion. 


8. C. A—One of the best disinfectants is made b 
mixing a quaat of cold water, two ounces sugar of toad, 
and two ounces of — For small ve:sels use it 
im full strength. For —— fumigating add six or 
eigbt quarts of water. This is too dangerous, bowever, 
tw be left about in a family, especially where there are 
ixnorant domestics, or young children, The deliques- 





cent chloride of alumintum is non- ous, free from 
atom, and an excellent di:infectant, but it is not chea) 
<nfough for common use. Carbolic acid is much i 


email 


bolting. The parts of rye lost by bolting are very palat- 
able and fragrant, more 80 than the corr ding ones 
of wheat. Rinsiog, the mouth with water, if 
handy, after eating, is equa'l a for bits of 
meat and the juice «f se kinds of fruit, notably 
the sub-acid kinds, especially pears and strawberries, 
are very corroding. Suddon changes of temperature by 
way of articles put into tne mouth are hurtful to the 

















































but if strong is not safe to be left about the house. 
There is nothing, perhaps, fur common use better than 
chloride of lime. The old recipe prescribed a pound to 
four gallons of water, but less than half this streugth, 
say half-a-pound to five gallons of water, is suffictent for 
ordinary use. It may be mixed theronghiy, allowed to 
settle, and then yn off and kept for use in well- 
corked bottles. It can be sprinkled about a room, or 
kept in a shallow basin and allowed to evaporate Pour 
into wash-basins, clossts, etc. ; it is agreat cleaaser and 


purifier, and may be used safely. 


Lawrence.—If you are sure you love the young lady, 
and think that she would make you & good wife, you 
should not let your youth keep you from securing her. 
As you are young, you can watt a few years before 
marrying. 


L. V. P.—You had better wait until the old gentle- 
maa has won your heart before you become his wife. 
You would not be likely to make him happy unless you 
were entirely uninfiuenced by his wealth in choosing 
bim. You should regard his happiness before your 
own. With this in view you cannot make a mistake. 


R. 8. M.—Photograph paper is covered with a thin | 2 the air with his hands on an cleva bar, a young 
film of albumen, made from the white of eggs. It is “~ gthen inet s eobewte’. . think it 
bought already prepared by the photographers, For able. Sleep increases bulk, and pro 


You should sleep eleven hours. Ten o'clock i a good 


Se Poe no hour for retiring. 


recipe of , ractical 
©. C. R.—Have you pr for the hand of the 
young lady? Probably she may be tired of waiting for 
you to declare yourself. The presents belong to the 
i lady, and itis proper for her to retain them. It 
4 very mean in auy young man t» demaud the return 
of presents. 


A. A.—Do not be impatient to be loved. Love 
comes from pleasant associations and natural affinity, 
Be gentle, loyal and natural wich your friend. If these 
qualities do not wia him, you cannot do better than to 
{avite other company. Do not be in a hurry. You are too 
young to marry. 


G. V.,M.—If the young man 4s stall interested io 
destroy the friendship 
which has subsistei between you. You might write a 
letter of condolence to him oa the death of his relative. 
It is foolish for youvg people t» engage in sentimenal 
correspondence before they are betrothed. 


Brss.—You should be as kind to him as possible at 
ruch times. He probably becomes very nervous uuder 
the excitement consequent upon trying to sell his in- 
vention and the seemingly near approach of sucess, 
and you should ali patieatly bear with his temporary 
crossDess. 


F. N. 8.—Your self-respect should teach you what to 
You should not permit any man to 


public gossip. Decline accept the 
attentions until he “comes to the point ” sufficiently to 
make a choice between you. 


marry until you can give your 
A lady should give great 
weight to an earnest suitor who offers his hand in 
marriage. Is is the truest and highest compliment. 
it is very mean for a man to threaten a young lady. 
No one but a blackguard will do it. 


Lizziz.—According to your statement, the only 
ds you have fur su your friend's beau tw 
a bad man ae the reports of your brother. What 


NO CROSS, NO CROWN, 
Little crosses—little crowns, 


very . does your brother actually know a ut the man? First 
beep: tee pa me ascertain that, eo as to be sure you have got at the real 
f=  Crowns—the stones on the way! facts, and then you wilt be in a better position to judge 


of your duty, as you call it. Asa rule, it is better for 
a girl not te meddle in such matters, Should yeu find 
that the man’s character is actually bad it wou'd b> 
we l for you to consult your parents about the matter, 
go a8 to have whatever is dune, done with discr: tim 
and good judgment. 


8. C. T.—For your girl friends’ album we giva you 


Hard-won crowns of self-denial, 
Crowns of hope and faith combined ; 

Crowns ot love, and crowns of Ye 
Light the crosses of mankind. 


Christian, when the journey’s ended, 
From thy shoulders bent. and sore 

God will lift the cross, and bid thee 
Wear a crown for evermore. 


these lines : 
- To Avice AnD HELEN. 

If names reflect their weaters’ characters, 

‘As chances oft, a happy lot is bers 

Who with her friends two names so fair may write, 
elen, nobleness and light ! 
It is better simply to write your name and the date in 
a boy’s album, You will find the quotation, ‘Buy 
the truth and sell it not,” in Prov. xxiit. 23. Your baud- 
writiog is very good for a person of your age. 


B. F. N.—To tan avy kind of fur skins, afcer hav- 
ing cut off the useless softened the skin by 
soaking, remove the fatty matter from the inside and 
soak it in warm water for en hour. Next, mix equal 

of borax, saltpetre, and glauber salte, in the pro- 

n of balf-an-ounce for each sk’ 2 
clent water to make a thin paste. Spread this with a 
brush over the tustde of the skin, and double the skin 
together, ficsh side iawards, and place it in a cool place. 
Afver standiog twenty-four hours, work the skio clean, 
and apply iu the eame mancer as before, a mixture of 
one ounce of sal soda, half-an-ounce borax, and two 
ounces of hard white soap, melted slowly together 
without being allowed to boil, Fuld again 
and put it away in & warm place for twenty-fous 
hours. After this, dissolve four ounces of alum, eight 
ounces of salt, and two ounces of carbonate of soda, 
in sufficient hot rain water to saturate the skin. When 
cool enough not to scald the hands, soak the skin in it 
for twelve hours, then wring out end hang it up to dry. 
When dry repeat this soaking and drying Sse or three 
times, until the skiu i. suffictently soft. tly, smooth 
the inside with fiue sand paper aud pumice stone. 


I.L. J. 


ou to endeavour to win your hus- 
he ne ee ena doing right tm 
when you can ‘ou are do’ 

with him. Try to be amiable, oh oe 
be able all A wife has 


overcome all of your 
advantages with her husband. Unless he isa very 
man he can be won over. 
A. M. G.—That would 
of your bargain. If the 
and-out, so that you actu owned them from the day 
of the purchase, and if the kept them in his bara 
free of charge, and ey 64 accommodate you, then 
the loss would be yours. 
was condl on their delivery to you, so that until 
their delivery they belonged to the 
would have to stand the loss. 


Amuisa.—The French “* dighrer ” corresponds +lmost 
exactly to the English verb *to digest,” and your sen- 
tence is best translated: “He is found every day in 
those salons, where he lives, if he has the 
wherewithal within him.” This will be accurate, 
whether the is a pbysical or a mental process ; 
if the your translations, although not 
accura’ would not be wrong, but “‘digest"’ is right in 
either c.se, for we ap) the word to mental 
as in the phrase, ° mark, learn, and inwardly 


Erriz.—We advise 
band to a better s 


upon the precise terms 
were sold to you out- 


1s men 


man’s statement that you 

ever met that objected to 
doubtless untrue, if he meant that 
was willing to be 

, abashed by your 
According to your 
it will be safe for 

the youn man kindly hereafter. It is not 
t to kiss you azain unless you 
understand that your views 


do 


— 
—— 
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